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Every week-night for 8 months, 
two West End actors were pushed fully clothed into a swimming 
pool on the stage. Strange as it may seem, the wardrobe mistress 
N eV e r we I was not a bit perturbed, because the men were clad from head to foot 
in garments that did not shrink, 
7 always retained their creases, 
on Sund ay he) and were fully dried out and ready to wear 
by the next performance. The secret was, clothes made entirely of ‘Terylene’ polyester fibre. 
This new all-British fibre has a great future. 
All sorts of things - from fishing nets to trousers, from curtain fabrics to women’s underwear - 
can be made from it, and every day brings an extension of its uses. 
At Wilton, in North Yorkshire, I.C.I. has built a ‘ Terylene ’ plant 
which started operations early this year, 
and during 1956 production will 


reach a rate of 22 million Ib. annually. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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VERDICT: GUILTY 


power.’ The Spectator’s original diagnosis of the news- 

paper dispute has been amply confirmed by the report 
of the Government’s Court of Inquiry, published on Wednes- 
day. The court’s view was that the precipitate action of the 
local union representatives in calling an unofficial strike was 
‘unjustified,’ and the wage claim on which the action was taken 
‘unrealistic.’ The only justification that the court could find 
for the strikers was that their unions were not adequately 
recognised in negotiations; it suggested that this defect should 
be remedied in future by the creation of a new central body, 
representing all press workers in discussions on wages and 
conditions. The court urged, however, that pending the estab- 
lishment of this central negotiating body and its examination 
of the industry’s wage structure, the strikers should return to 
work, without prejudice, on the basis of the employers’ present 
offer. 


Te has been a strike not for higher wages, but for 


* * * 


Within the limits which these government courts of inquiry 
observe, this verdict is reasonable. The court avoided the mis- 
take made by the Court of Inquiry into the railways dispute of 
thinking that its function was conciliation—that its aim was to 
settle the dispute. It was not. The aim of such inquiries is to 
reveal to the public what is happening in the industry, and why. 
The newspaper report sensibly observes that limitation. Never- 
the less it is open to serious criticism. In striving to be strictly 
impersonal and factual, it misses the whole point. For a report 
on the newspaper strike not to mention that the Electrical 
Trades Union is run by Communists, and that the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association is a securely welded ‘ring’ might be 
construed as a sign of determined objectivity; but it can also 
be described as a sign of wilful blindness. For if this dispute 
was not really concerned with wages, it must have had other 
causes; and merely to state that the electricians and engineers 
had a weak wages case does not carry anybody any further. 


* * x 


The strike, we repeat, was for power. The fact that it was 
originally unofficial should not deceive anybody into imagining 
that the officials of the electricians’ and engineers’ union were 
asleep. They wanted it to be unofficial, to start with, in ordet 
that they might be able to prove that this was no deep-laid 
Communist plot. but a spontaneous outburst of genuine union 
disaffection. And in one sense they were right, it was. The 





ill-feeling among the electricians and the engineers—the main- 
tenance men—in the press has been growing for a long time; 
ill-feeling shared, it has to be admitted, by many of the in- 
dustry’s workers. Admittedly the Court of Inquiry could not 
fully have investigated this disaffection in the short time it had 
at its disposal; but no verdict on the dispute can claim to be 
comprehensive which does not make allowances for the failure 
of the newspaper proprietors to create the good relations that 
they so often advocate for other industries. 


° . * 


A further criticism of the report is that it misses what should 
have been an excellent opportunity to dispose of the fallacious 
reasoning on which the maintenance men’s claims was based. 
‘Unrealistic’ is a fair description: but the court might have 
gone on to explain why. The community is now thoroughly 
confused by all the ingenious rationalisations with which wage 
claims are pressed: and the ETU’s, in particular, deserve 
attention. That union based its claim on the fact that elec- 
tricians in the press have always received what amounts to 
preferential treatment, not because their work is more difficult 
or arduous than that of electricians in other industries, but 
because they happened to receive more in the thirties. But if 
the demand had been accepted, the ETU’s next move would 
have been to demand wage increases for electricians in other 
industries, on the ‘rate for the job’ argument. They would have 
insisted that a man replacing broken electric light bulbs ought 
to receive the same, whomsoever he works for. This type of 
criss-cross argument is growing increasingly popular; and other 
unions will be tempted to follow the Communists’ example in 
trying it on, if these courts do not expose it. The danger is the 
greater in that the policy of union wage restraint may soon dis- 
integrate. At the conference of the Union of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied Workers this Easter the claim for upwards of 15s. 
a week for all workers was not met from the platform with the 
usual pleas for caution; as the Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent noted, ‘not only did nobody urge wage restraint, but 
no one even bothered to attack it.’ That the climate of wage 
negotiation is changing may be due to the attitude taken by the 
Court of Inquiry on the railways, which hurled economic con- 
siderations out of the window in favour of administrative 
expediency. If these courts cannot perform their proper func- 
tion of illuminating and guiding public opinion, they had 
better not be asked to perform at all 
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The Dread Question 


HE American Administration’s policy on Formosa is 

now in such an ungainly tangle of contradictions and 

ambiguities that even the best commentators cannot 
agree among themselves on the correct interpretation of this 
or that remark by the President or his Secretary of State. It 
has become so lamentably confused that Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
felt himself obliged to break the habit of bipartisan support 
in matters of foreign policy and challenge President Eisen- 
hower to make up his mind and express himself clearly. Mr 
Stevenson was voicing the misgivings felt by a great many 
people in the United States, as well as in Britain and elsewhere, 
and it is to be hoped that he will keep up the pressure on the 
Administration for a clear and unambiguous statement of 
intention. So far, the only result has been Mr. Dulles’s 
assertion at a press conference that ‘Mr. Stevenson suggests, 
us Original ideas, the very approaches which the Government 
has been and is actively exploring.” The clear statement 
required of the Administration at the moment is not one con- 
cerning the future of Formosa, or its desire for a United 
Nations cease-fire in the Formosa Straits, but rather on the 
specific issue of the Quemoy and Matsu islands. 

If these islands, lying adjacent to the mainland and under 
Communist guns, were attacked, President Eisenhower would 
then have to make up his mind and decide, at once, what to 
do. Is America committed to their defence or is it not? It is 
this question, concerning two groups of small islands which 
certainly belong to China and which are at the moment 
garrisoned by Nationalist troops, that lies at the centre of the 
present confusion, and it is the lack of a clear answer which 
feeds the growing fear that a major war in the Far East might 
be allowed to flare up out of nothing (or next to nothing). 
Like a cracked record, Mr. Dulles goes on giving the answer 
which is worse than no answer: ‘We are not committed to the 
defence of Quemoy and the Matsus except under the con- 
ditions which Congress has prescribed, namely, that their 
defence is required or appropriate in assuring the defence of 
Formosa itself.’ But, leaving aside China’s perpetual bellicose 
propaganda about the coming ‘liberation’ of Formosa, how is 
it to be decided soberly at a moment’s notice whether ‘their 
defence is required or appropriate’? Mr. Stevenson forestalled 


Mr. Dulles’s stock answer the day before when he said: ‘While 
our President has great military experience, perhaps it is not 
improper to ask whether any man can read the mind of an 
enemy within a few hours of such an attack, and determine 
whether at some later date the enemy plans to go further and 
invade Formosa. Is it wise to allow the dread question of 
modern war to hinge upon such a guess?’ 

Whether or not the United Nations will in time be able to 
bring about a de jure cease-fire in the Formosa Straits between 
the Communists and the Nationalists is for the moment aca- 
demic. The facts at the moment are that Chiang Kai-shek has 
been brought under restraint by the Americans and can be 
kept under restraint; that there is every possibility that a 
Communist assault on Formosa—if the Communists were 
insane enough to launch one—could be dealt with locally; 
and, most important, that if Quemoy and the Matsus were 
evacuated, a de facto cease-fire would be created which might 
conceivably survive until the time came when it would be 
feasible to consider the ‘final settlement’ of Formosa’s status. 

The present confusion began when President Eisenhower, 
three months ago, in his special message to Congress on 
Formosa, clarified much but also enveloped the dangerous 
area of the inshore islands in a fog of obscurity. It has 
been a constant source of irritation to America’s allies and of 
bewilderment to many Americans. It has shown America to 
Asians in a strangely belligerent guise. All of this is especially 
deplorable when it is considered that America’s desire for 
peace in the East is beyond a doubt genuine; that America 
probably wishes for nothing more than for the effective neutra- 
lisation of Formosa; and that it is highly likely that when Sir 
Anthony Eden in the House of Commons advocated the 
abandonment of the inshore islands, he was probably speaking 
by proxy for President Eisenhower and his Secretary of State. 
The Republican Administration has to contend with that 
highly vocal section of American opinion which would scream 
‘appeasement’ at any move to disengage from the present 
ludicrous position; but it is more important that the China 
Firsters should be outraged and a truce (in all but name) 
secured in the Formosa Straits than that they should be 
mollified and the menace of war remain. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


Home 


SIR WINSTON — Sir Winston and Lady Churchill left London 
Airport for Sicily on Tuesday. His plane flew the standard of the 
Wardén of the Cinque Ports. Just before leaving he received a 
personal message from the Queen. 


POLITICS—Before Parliament rose last week for the Easter 
recess a White Paper was published proposing a regular contribu 
tory pension scheme for MPs. The proposals are made by the 
trustees of the present Members’ Fund, and the basis of the scheme 
is that it should be self-supporting once the cost of including 
existing members and allowing some part of their past service to 
count for pensions has been met. The proposal is likely to be 
approved in principle, and so put an end to an unhappy dispute 

[he recess began with the announcement of the changes in the 
Government made by Sir Anthony Eden. The full list is: Mr: 
Harold Macmillan to replace Sir Anthony Eden as Foreign Secre- 
tary; Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to replace Mr. Macmillan as Minister of 


Defence; Lord Home to replace Lord Swinton (who is created an 
earl) as Secretary for Commonwealth Relations; Mr. Reginald 
Maudling to replace Mr. Lloyd as Minister of Supply; Dr. Charles 
Hill to replace Lord De La Warr as Postmaster-General; Mr. T. D. 
Galbraith to replace Lord Home as Minister of State, Scottish 
Office; Sir Edward Boyle to replace Mr. Maudling as Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury; Mr. J. N. Browne to replace Mr. Gal- 
braith as Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the Scottish Office: 
Mr. Harmar Nicholls to become Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture: Mr. D. Kaberry to replace Mr. Henry 
Strauss (who is made a baron) as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade; and Mr. F. J. Errol to replace Sir Edward Boyle 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply. Sir Anthony 
Eden called the first meeting of the altered Cabinet on Tuesday 
evening. 


ELECTION—There was no announcement over the holiday or 
any firm indication of the date of the election, though opinion 
was again hardening in favour of May 26. Parliament reassembles 
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on Tuesday, April 19, to hear Mr. Butler’s Budget, and this is 
expected to give a clear even if not explicit hint as to whether 
the Government intends to appeal to the country immediately. 

If the Conservatives needed any encouragement to hold an early 
election it came with the county council election results. These 
showed that Labour had lost control of five councils, Essex, 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, Carmarthenshire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. After making every discount possible, the results 
must appear extremely favourable to the Conservative Party. It 
can, for example, have had little hope of making gains in Lanca- 
shire at the moment when there is so much uncertainty about the 
future of the cotton industry. 


COTTON—The British cotton and textile mission has concluded 
its visit to India, made at the invitation of the Indian Government 
to study markets there. In a memorandum left for the Indian 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, the mission urges reduction 
of the heavy import duties on high-quality English cloth. India 
manufactures little or no ‘quality’ cloth with which such imports 
might compete, and as the Indians are themselves dependent on 
the English market Lancashire is hopeful of an amicable settle- 
ment. The industry, however, is less sanguine about the prospects 
in the United States. The US Government is pledged not to give 
any cotton subsidy before the end of July; but no amount of 
interrogation has induced the US Government to say what it will 
do on August 1. According to the US Secretary of Agriculture, a 
policy statement will be made in two months. Meanwhile the pre- 
vailing uncertainty is reflected in Lancashire by mills closing down 
or working short time. 


RENFREW—Two aircraft engineers and a Glasgow councillor 
succeeded, temporarily, in preventing British European Airways 
from closing the Renfrew maintenance base. But the Judge, Lord 
Blades, warned them that his decision was based on the fact that 
the closure had been pending for so long that a fortnight here or 
there would do no harm. ‘I warn you,’ he concluded, ‘that you will 
have great difficulty in upholding the interim interdict when the 
defences are lodged.’ 


CANALS—If the advice of the Board of Surveys of Canals and 
Inland Waterways is accepted, a third of the country’s canals will 
soon be closed to navigation, including the canals that link Forth 
and Clyde, and Kennet and Avon. Disused canals, however, might 
be retained for the purposes of water supply, land drainage and 
for disposing of effluents. They cannot (as has been suggested) be 
converted into roads: they are too narrow, and too winding, for 
that purpose. But they can still be used by fishermen; and on many 
of them pleasure boating will still be practicable. Whether pleasure 
boaters will relish sharing them with disposers of effluent remains 
uncertain. 


BR-—Further proof of the popularity and commercial value of 
diesel and electric trains, in contrast to their steam predecessors, 
is given in this month’s British Railways Magazine. In the lines 
electrified in Lancashire, both passenger and freight traffic have 
risen considerably, in spite of keen road competition; diesel trains 
in that county and in Cumberland have also brought about a rapid 
increase in receipts 


EASTER—‘Fine and rather warm.’ the Easter weather forecast 
said hopefully: fine and very warm it was. 1955 will be remem- 
bered as the year when spring was not so much late as non- 
eXistent; winter switched directly into summer with hardly a 
pretence of an interregnum. Suill, if a season has to be skipped, the 
transition could hardly have been timed more effectively, as any- 
body who spent his Bank Holiday in the country, or even in the 
back garden, will gratefully remember. 


AND LASTLY ... The chief constable of Buckinghamshire 
announced that police cars are using cameras to test and record 
traffic behaviour, particularly at danger spots. The annual confer- 
ence of the Education Welfare Officers National Association 
refused to condemn collective corporal punishment by school 
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teachers. The president of the National Hairdressers Federation 
urged a woman's war against ‘the long-haired couldn’t-care-less 
attitude that too many men in Britain still hold.’ And don’t forget 
to put your clocks forward an hour on Saturday night! 


Abroad 


UNITED STATES—Edward Corsi was dismissed from his post 
as consultant to Mr. Dulles on refugee and immigration problems 
for being a ‘controversial figure’-—he had been attacked by the 
dubious Representative Walter, a McCarthyite Democrat. At the 
same time the Government dropped Lowell Watson, an informer 
in' the Immigration Service who had admitted to playing the same 
game as Matusow — inventing false testimonies for a living. 
Watson claims that his lying was the product of ‘constant and 
consistent coaching and conditioning’ by the authorities. These 
two cases might have been expected to give the Administration 
pause, but so little embarrassed is it by recent disclosures that it 
has announced its determination to pursue the vendetta against 
Owen Lattimore. It has asked the Court of Appeals to reinstate 
the indictment of Lattimore for perjury, rejected by Judge Young- 
dahl two months ago; and this indictment was merely an inept 
paraphrase of one that Judge Youngdahl threw out two years ago, 
a decision which was upheld by the Court of Appeals. 

Nearly a year after the Supreme Court ruled against segregation 
it still has to decide how and when the system of separate schools . 
for white and Negro children should be abolished. Some Southern 
states assert that local prejudice cannot be wiped out by a court 
ruling and that time is needed for more gradual change; but they 
seem to have been answered by the fact that integration has been 
found to work satisfactorily in those states which have adopted the 
principie. 

Sir William Penney and other British and Canadian scientists 
witnessed the highest nuclear test ever made when an air weapon 
with atomic warhead was exploded six miles above the Nevada 
Desert. The weapon is reputedly capable of destroying an entire 
formation of aircraft within a half-mile radius, but the explosion 
attracted attention mainly because the resulting cloud was gastro- 
nomically equated with a doughnut instead of the conventional 
mushroom. President Eisenhower has signed an agreement author- 
ising the exchange of some military information on nuclear 
problems with the NATO powers. 
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After a week of intensive and ingenious advance publicity, the 
success of the new Falk vaccine for polio was announced at Ann 
Arbor (Michigan) on Tuesday. The figures reveal that the vaccine 
is safe, effective and potent; yet authoritative though they appear, 
they have been received with some scepticism on this side of the 
Atlantic. ‘Wonder drugs’ have flattered to deceive so often in the 
past—cortisone is a recent case; and there is also the feeling that 
polio is an elusive disease that may not prove so amenable in the 
long run to vaccine treatment as the short-term results suggest 


HONG KONG—Following the loss over the South China Sea of 
an Indian civil aircraft carrying Chinese delegates to the Afro- 
Asian conference at Bandoeng, the New China news agency 
accused Chinese Nationalist and American agents of having 
sabotaged the aeroplane at Hong Kong. A statement from the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry demanded action by the British authori- 
ties against participants in the plot. The State Department de- 
scribed the Chinese charge as ‘ridiculous.’ 


JAPAN—The Japanese Foreign Office has announced the rejec 
tion of a Soviet proposal for talks about ending the state of war 
between the two countries, because the Russians would not agree 
to the Japanese condition that such talks should be held in New 
York. Mr. Hatoyama, the Prime Minister, had previously stated 
that he did not think Japan should insist on this condition. The 
clash of opinions brings into the open the disagreements between 
himself and his Foreign Minister, Mr. Shigemitsu, as well as the 
fact that American pressure on the new Japanese Government is 
becoming increasingly effective. The Hatoyama-must-go move- 
ment has already made considerable progress inside his own party 


MIDDLE EAST—Imam Ahmed of the Yemen expressed his 
gratitude for his release from captivity by proclaiming his rescuer 

his son Seif el Islam el Badr—heir to the throne (in the Yemen 
primogeniture is not observed). Ahmed’s brothers, who engineered 
the plot to enforce his abdication, are to be put on trial for treason. 


AUSTRIA—Ten years almost to the day after the Red Army 
‘liberated’ Vienna, the Austrian Chancellor arrived in Moscow 
on April 11 for talks with the Russian Foreign Minister on an 
Austrian treaty. Since all four occupying powers must approve 
the terms of any treaty, the talks can be no more than exploratory, 
and will be mainly concerned with the Russian demand for 
guarantees to ensure the future neutralisation of Austria and pre- 
vent any possibility of an anschluss between Austria and Western 
Germany. The latest Russian Note speaks of further delay in an 
Austrian treaty as ‘unjustified’ and hopes for a ‘speedy con- 
clusion’ of the treaty; yet a year ago the draft treaty (which 
included the Russian versions of the clauses on which East and 
West disagreed) was waiting signature. Before leaving Vienna, 
Herr Raab declared: ‘In negotiating for a state treaty, Austrian 
delegations have covered thousands of miles by air, rail and sea. 
How 
certain. We are undertaking this trip in the hope of bringing the 
nearer. But Austria 
her treaty at last, it will only be because it is the next 


nuch farther we must travel to reach our goal is still un- 


he knows as well as anyone that if 





goes gel 
pawn move in the Russian game 
GERMANY—A fortnight ago the West German Defence 
Minister, Herr Blank, dismissed his chief of military planning, 
Colonel von Bonin; and the Federal Parliamentary Defence Com- 
ttee has since begun an investigation of the reasons for his 
jismissal. On the surface they are plain enough. Von Bonin has 
been pressing, in quarters outside the Ministry, his own views on 
the nature and role of the future West German defence forces, 
views which differ fundamentally from those of the Minister him- 
elf. Bad party manners might be allowed to pass, but not a 
conception of German defence which makes nonsense of the idea 
f NATO. For Colonel von Bonin wants Western Germany to 
provide not twelve divisions for General Gruenther’s command, 
but mobile combat groups to defend the inter-zonal frontier in 
depth, supplemented by a Home Guard and by full Allied sup- 
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port—including the use of atomic weapons—as far forward as 
possible. 

Valery Lysikov, the seventeen-year-old son of a Russian officer 
stationed in East Berlin, who fled to the West on March 18, later 
changed his mind and returned to East Berlin in the company 
of his parents. His reasons for going over to the West he gave 
as his antagonism to the Soviet dictatorship and his desire to 
make a new life in the United States; for returning, the fear that 
his parents would be persecuted as a result of his actions. (He 
maintained there would be no reprisals against himself if he 
returned.) West Berlin newspapers are critical of the American 
authorities for their handling of the business, some maintaining 
that the US had tried to make political capital out of the youth, 


ITALY—Signor Scelba’s position as head of the Italian coalition 
Government has long been uneasy; and it was further complicated 
during his absence in America recently by a quarrel between his 
deputy, the right-wing Socialist Saragat, and the secretariat of his 
Christian Democratic party. Nenni’s left-wing Socialists, tired of 
the political wilderness they have been sharing with the Communist 
Party, have been making overtures to the Christian Democrats; 
and although the Christian Democratic replies have not been 
effusive, they are sufficiently ambiguous to arouse Saragat’s fear 
that he will be ditched as soon as the two negotiators come to terms. 
The forthcoming Sicilian elections will give an interesting indica- 
tion of relative party strengths, as the Socialists will not have a 
joint list with the Communists. 

In his Easter message the Pope, apparently quite restored to 
health, made an appeal for disarmament, in which he urged the 
statesmen of the world to arrange treaties to ‘ensure peace, start 
progressive disarmament, and thus spare humanity from the 
destruction of a new war.” He also exhorted nuclear scientists to 
persevere bravely and confidently with their research which, he 
assured them, he watches ‘without fear or trepidation.” Roman 
Catholic newspapers the world over concentrated on the disarm- 
ament appeal; the Associated Press, however, preferred to find 
significance in the fact that ‘the Pope’s words seemed to echo the 
spirit and theme of President Eisenhower's “atoms for peace” 
declarations.” 


FRANCE—Franco-Tunisian negotiations reopened in Paris in 
the middle of last week. Among the points still to be settled are 
French representation on Tunisian municipal councils and the 
degree of French control to be exercised over the economic affairs 
of the Protectorate. There has also been an attempt on the part 
of the French to reopen the questions (previously settled) of the 
status of the French language and the nationality of the President 
of the court of arbitration which is to be set up. Some French 
circles are trying to obtain a formal declaration in any agreement 
of the indissoluble unity of France and Tunisia, and it is possible 
that this may create serious difficulties in the negotiations. 


A commission has been set up by General Koenig, French 
Defence Minister, to inquire into the causes of the defeat of Dien 
Bien Phu last May. The President of the Commission is General 
Catroux, who was the first army officer senior to General de 
Gaulle to join him, and the members include various non-political 
figures. The terms of reference of the Commission include the 
determination of the responsibility of the various French govern- 
ments since the war—a safe way to ensure that its deliberations 
will throw no fresh light on the matter. 


M. Faure announced that France would not make either the 
hydrogen or the atomic bomb, but would develop atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

Vine-growers in the department of Hérault in Southern France 
are blocking the roads in protest against the low price of wine. The 
mayors of the department have offered their collective resignation 
and threaten to close the town halls in order to disrupt the local 
elections. The troubles in this department, whose agriculture 1s 
almost entirely devoted to the vine, are due fundamentally to over- 
production of wine in Metropolitan France and to the competition 
offered to producers of vin ordinaire by cheap Algerian red wine. 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


F this were a normal year, it would be just about now that 
Mr. Harold Macmillan would flick over the pages of his 
diary in pleasant anticipation of the garden parties he had 

agreed to open. Bath this year? What's that little quip in Jane 
Austen? And he would reach for . . . bother, where is the 
Macmillan edition of Jane Austen? Mr. Macmillan opening a 
Conservative garden party is one of the happiest events of the 
political calendar. The lawns stretch out to the copses and the 
glades, the formal mingling with the informal; the dowagers 
why is it that even the young ladies at Conservative garden 
parties look like dowagers?—look up; and then, from beneath 
the peeling columns of a lovely Georgian house, this peeling 
Edwardian drops one brittle joke and silences the murmur 
of the immemorial mums. For the next twenty minutes it is 
sheer delight. Here—and what other politician has it today?— 
is style: the style of the man who accepts his position in the 
world without question. And when the speech is over, and he 
has wandered round the stalls and the tea-tables, where does 
he go when he leaves? Ah! if only it could be the Gaiety; if 
only Lily Langtry or Ruby Miller were on again; if only it 
could be Romanos or the Star and Garter at Richmond. But 
no, itis 1955. 

And Mr. Macmillan in 1955 has another side. He is ex- 
tremely able. Intellectually, he can make even Mr. Butler seem 
pedestrian, which perhaps accounts in part for Mr. Butler's 
deep distrust of him. Mr. Butler is also believed to think that 
Mr. Macmillan is a man without principle, that he will trim 
vhenever it suits him; and there is something about Mr 
Macmillan which makes the criticism plausible, though it is 
not so much trimming as an attraction to opposite poles. But 
my own impression is that Mr. Macmillan is a man who has 
for some years now been biding his time. He has wanted a 
position of real authority—and preferably the Foreign Office. 
He has now got it, and it will not be at all surprising if in a 
year or sO, assuming the Conservatives remain in office, he 
reveals himself as a man of his own opinions and with the 
toughness and stubbornness to stand by them. He will develop 
1 foreign policy of his own; of this there can be no doubt. I 
lave heard it suggested that this policy will be farther to the 
Right than Sir Anthony Eden’s, but this speculation appears 
to rest on nothing more than that at a gathering of European 
exiles he once threw out some indiscreet remarks about the 
liberation of their homelands. But whatever his attitude, the 
relationship between himself and Sir Anthony Eden is going to 
be of vital importance. 

It is going to be important quite apart from foreign policy 
As the Spectator pointed out in its leading article last week 
the Conservative Party is now going to be ruled by a trium- 
virate, and precedent suggests that this triumvirate will divide 
Which way will it divide? The only factors one can be sure 
of are these: (i) Mr. Butler’s persisting distrust of Mr 
Macmillan; (ii) the fact that, until two or three months ago, 
the relations between Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Macmillan 
vere bad, but that suddenly there was a rapprochement be- 
tween them; (iii) the expectation that Mr. Butler will be 
extremely strong on the home side, and that the natural reaction 
will be for Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Macmillan to combine 
to reduce his importance. Everything points to a union betweer 
Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Macmillan. Everything, that is 
except Sir Anthony Eden’s first Ministerial appointments. They 
point to nothing. The new Prime Minister appears to have set 
out, for the moment, to please every section of the party (who 
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said that this man would not prove to be the shrewdest of 
party Prime Ministers?), and at the same time give no hostage 
to any of them. He has left himself entirely free and uncom- 
mitted, each group given hope and left dangling on a string. 
Sir Anthony Eden knows how to play his party all right. 

Look at the individual appointments. There is Mr. Reginald 
Maudling, less the protégé of Mr. Butler (though he is cer- 
tainly that) than the first dimpled child of Butskellism. Mr. 
Maudling is able, and one could forecast a promising future 
for him if it were not for the fact that he has never yet said 
anything which could not equally well have been said by Mr. 
Gaitskell. There is Lord Home, an able and likeable man, who 
has carried the burden of the Scottish Office under Mr. James 
Stuart, but who is outside the normal flow of party politics. 
There is Dr. Charles Hill, a shrewd appointment as Postmaster- 
General in the year when commercial television is meant to 
start operating, and one whose most beneficial effect will be 
that it will reduce the importance of Mr. Gammans in the 
House of Commons. And there is Sir Edward Boyle, the most 
intelligent and most unpredictable of them all, an intellectual 
Tory of individual wit and charm (and gestures), and with an 
untapped reserve of striking power. He now becomes Eco- 
nomic Secretary to the Treasury, which has come to be 
regarded as the first real step to promotion. He is only thirty- 
one, and a lot more will be heard of him. Those are the major 
appointments, and they tell nothing. 

They tell nothing, except that their number and their nature 
suggest that Sir Anthony Eden has decided on an early election. 
By the time next week’s Spectator is published, the Budget 
secrets, and with them the secret about the election date, will 
be out. Every indication, at the moment of writing, is that it 
is likely to be May 26. There was no need to give Mr. Henry 
Strauss a peerage just now, but Sir Anthony Eden has done 
so, and so left Norwich South vacant, a seat which the Con- 
servatives held in 1951 with a majority of only 1,848 votes. 
East Anglia has, since the war, become one of the marginal 
areas of the country. The party which wins East Anglia is 
likely to win the election. It seems highly improbable that a 
new Prime Minister would risk a defeat at a by-election there 
just after he had taken office; the effect would be damaging. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK — 


SYRACUSE, especially at this time of year, is by far the most 
attractive town in Sicily—in all the Mediterranean, perhaps. 
Sir Winston could hardly have made a better choice, and I like 
to think of his painterly eye, free at last from official papers 
and the anxious expressions of people waiting on his next 
move, ranging over the magnificent landscape, from the flower- 
filled foreground to the snows of Etna and beyond, across the 
sea, to the dim mountains of the mainland. There is no town 
anywhere in which idleness comes more naturally than Syra- 
cuse, but if Sir Winston makes the effort and takes up his 
brushes he will find subjects crowding in from every side. His 
historical imagination also will be much exercised during his 
holiday, for history lies thick over Syracuse, layer upon layer. 
Here, then, is an unparalleled landscape for the mind to survey, 
its foreground the landing of the Americans in 1943, its distance 
the landing of the Carthaginians on the same spot, watched 
by Dionysius, two and a half thousand years before. Many great 
men walk in that landscape, and now there is an addition to 
their number. But the lighter details of Sir Winston’s holiday 
ire not to be neglected. I gather that reporters from all over 
Europe have descended on Syracuse, to describe at length the 
surroundings in which he will take his ease. The Associated 
Press has discovered that his own apartment in the Villa Politi 
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(Number 30) is furnished with grey-green furniture, a great 
Victosian armchair, Persian carpets, Florentine paintings, and 
chintz curtains. That sounds attractive enough, but I learn also 
with interest that Sir Winston is being provided with an antique 
ebony secretary. I hope he does not find her too forbidding. 


ONE OF THE MOST regrettable results of the newspaper strike 
has been that we were deprived of many tributes to Sir Winston 
Churchill. Unfortunately, we were not spared Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan’s characteristically unpleasant references to impaired 
faculties, clouded ‘judgements and drained energies. I do not 
think that anyone expected Mr. Bevan even on this occasion to 
say something generous, but I am surprised that he did not 
make an effort to conceal his complete lack of magnanimity. (It 
is easy, to imagine what Sir Winston would have said had their 
roles been reversed.) Mr. Bevan’s remarks recall Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone’s description of one of his outbursts during the 
war—‘a cattish display of feline malice.” Indeed, Mr. Bevan 
could not well have been nastier if he had been gloating over 
the retirement of Mr. Attlee. 


* . * 


HENRY FAIRLIE writes about the political aspect of Sir Edward 
Boyle's promotion to the Treasury, but I should like to mention 
‘mother field—or perhaps I should say just 


his distinction tn 
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off it. He was the greatest cricket scorer there has ever been at 
Eton, a statistician of legendary skill and resource. Seated in 
his tent he would keep the score in at least two books, he would 
draw diagrams and maps illustrating the cover drives and late 
cuts and the other strikes of every batsman, and he was at the 
same time ready to talk on any subject. He was the human 
equivalent of those gigantic scoreboards at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne which tell you everything you want to know about the 
game. And he was, of coutse, infallible. 


* *. . 


MR. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL said last week in his article on 
the newspaper strike that before it began the News Chronicle 
had been losing money. In our correspondence columns Mr. 
Cadbury writes to correct him. The News Chronicle apparently 
had been making a normal profit. This is good news. 


. * * 


RED CARPETS are rolled up quickly these days. As the farewells 
to Sir Winston ended last week a Conservative Whip came up 
to Mr. Christopher Soames, only a few hours before the son-in- 
law and PPS of the Prime Minister, and said, ‘There is a divi- 
sion at ten tonight, see that you are there.’ As Mr. Soames’s 
companion commented, ‘He would not have said that to you 
yesterday.” The machine had wasted no time in taking over 
again. PHAROS 


Background to Bandoeng 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


Last December the five Colombo Powers issued a joint invitation to twenty-five Asian 

and African countries to attend an Afro-Asian conference, to be held in Indonesia, to 

discuss problems of spevial interest to Asian and African peoples. The conference 
opens at Bandoeng on April 18. 


HIS will definitely be a meeting of the Lower School 
at Bandoeng. No sixth-formers admitted. The Asian 
and African Powers represented, if they had nothing 
else in common, could at least share the sense of freedom 
that the young enjoy in the absence of their elders and betters. 
Ihe fact that some elders and betters have expressed alarm 
lest the morals of the innocent young should be corrupted 
by bad company on this unsupervised outing—this naturally 
increases the enjoyment. Once the American press began to 
dwell on the terrifying prospect of leaving the representatives 
of 1,250 million Asians and Africans—half the world—alone 
together for a few days, without a single White Man to tell 
them what to agree, or disagree, about—and pointed out that 
this had never previously been permitted in the world’s 
history —the whole project began to appear much more 
interesting. It had become a Dangerous Precedent. In practice, 
apart from the rare opportunity to meet some of the leaders 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, one of the main attractions 
of Bandoeng is that it will give the newest of the new boys 
such as the Sudan and the Gold Coast—a chance to learn how 
those a little their senior are coping, or failing to cope, with 
the problems of decolonisation, Where to find technical 
experts. How to prevent official incompetence and corruption 
How to strike a balance between the need for centralisation 
and the demands of national minorities. What is a sensible 
policy in regard to a national language. 
When the Prime Ministers of the Colombo Powers, meeting 
at Bogor last December, decided to take up the Indonesian 
proposal for an Afro-Asian conference which should ‘con- 


sider problems of special interest to Asian and African 


peoples, for example, problems affecting national sovereignty 
and of racialism and colonialism,’ they were not simply show- 
ing the natural interest of recently emancipated Asian colonies 
in the process of decolonisation which has begun in Africa; 
nor simply planning a bumper demonstration against racial 
discrimination in southern Africa. Bandoeng is also a logical 
consequence of the opening up of communications between 
Asia and Africa since the last war—an event in its way as 
important as the opening up of communications between 
Europe and Africa a hundred years ago. Through youth con- 
ferences, students’ conferences, women’s conferences, trade 
union conferences, the airborne /ajj, Moral Rearmament 
rallies, the United Nations and its agencies, opportunities of 
quite a new kind have been created for Asian and African 
leaders, and embryo leaders, to meet and get to know one 
another. The appointment of an Indian High Commissioner 
in Nairobi and an Indian Commissioner in Accra, the 
pilgrimages to Delhi of African nationalist leaders, the award 
of scholarships to young Africans to study in Indian univer- 
sities, such developments have made possible a new intimacy 
between those in a position to influence Indian and African 
opinion. Bandoeng is partly a means of carrying these some- 
what casual relationships a stage further. 

Naturally the moral basis for this growth of Afro-Asian 
sympathy is a common sentiment of disapproval towards 
‘racialism and colonialism.” As a bright and beardless young 
Sikh engineer, on his way to Mauretania to help in the 
salvaging of a wrecked Hermes, once explained to me: ‘I 
am interested in Africa, because it is the last continent to 
be liberated.” He had no doubts about either the rightness or 
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the inevitability of the process. This fairly typical Asian 
attitude—that the doom of the European ascendancy in Africa 
is already decided, and the only interesting African problems 
are those which relate to the transfer of power and the 
ensuing reconstruction—tends, understandably, to irritate 
Europeans, particularly old colonials. Governor-General 
Ryckmans, Belgium’s representative on the UN Trusteeship 
Council, has worked out a counter-thesis: that indigenous and 
backward peoples are on the whole much better treated in the 
colonial territories than in most non-European sovereign 
states, and have therefore no wish to be liberated. So, when- 
ever an Asian delegate at the United Nations begins to talk 
about the liberation of the Belgian Congo or Ruanda-Urundi, 
M. Ryckmans offers to liberate the Andaman Islands. In fact 
the Prime Ministers of the Colombo Powers, while they took 
a strong line on the independence of Tunisia and Morocco, 
did their best to make clear that Bandoeng was not intended as 
a point of departure for an anti-European or anti-White bloc 
by keeping their invitation list catholic. The Union of South 
Africa was not invited ‘because we have been blackballed 
by them,’ as Sir John Kotelawala is reported to have explained 
to an Indian journalist: “You cannot go there. I cannot go 
there. So why the hell should we invite them?’ The Rhodesian 
Federation on the other hand, in spite of its recent legislation 
severely restricting Indian immigration, was invited. It seems 
a pity that the Rhodesian Government, with its professions 
of multi-racialism, should have decided to keep out of this 
thoroughly multi-racial gathering. 


In any case many factors enter into, and complicate, 
relations between Africans and Asians, in addition to this 
common dislike of ‘racialism and colonialism.’ Antipathy is 
a fact as well as sympathy. It is true that, for politically- 
minded Africans in most parts of Africa south of the Sahara, 
India has become a kind of symbol—of a people which has 
experienced its time of troubles, has suffered contempt, like us, 
but now stands on its own in the world. Hence there is strong 
fellow-feeling (which local Europeans tend to play down), 
and a tendency to imitation. Africans create their own con- 
gresses; wear white Nehru-style ‘prison graduate’ caps in the 
Gold Coast; carry Gandhi badges in Nyasaland; read up the 
history of passive resistance movements. No non-African 
politician is as widely known among Africans as Pandit 
Nehru, or enjoys anything approaching the same prestige. 
Historically-minded Africans can remind themselves that 
India was trading peacefully with the African kingdoms of 
Axum and Cush at a time when the British were a backward 
colonial people, being slowly civilised by the Romans. But 
there is a distinction for Africans between India as a symbol 
and the Indians in our midst. The first is venerated; the second 
tend to be suspect, as a semi-privileged, enclosed and alien 
group. 

The Indians have their own difficulties. Throughout the 
towns of East Africa, as far west as Bukavu in the Belgian 
Congo, there are these relatively prosperous Indian business 
communities, which—like minorities of successful middlemen 
anywhere else in the world—tend to be interested principally 
in law and order and respect for the rights of property: for 
whom freedom means above all freedom to buy and sell. In 
southern Africa common experience of oppression seems to 
have driven Asians and Africans into alliance—at least at 
the top. But further north for many Indians African 
nationalism appears as a disturbing force—and bad for trade. 
If the Uganda National Congress calls a boycott, it is the 
Indian shopkeepers who suffer first and worst. The kindly 
Indian official who gave me a lift from Entebbe to Kampala 
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clearly regarded Nehru as a dangerous enthusiast, putting all 
sorts of wild ideas into innocent African heads. It is under- 
standable that the economically powerful, but politically frag- 
mented, Indian communities in East Africa should feel them- 
selves in a vulnerable position—ground uncomfortably 
between the imperial and nationalist millstones. It is not their 
fault that they have come to play this dominant part in 
commerce, building, banking, cotton-ginning and the like. 
Like Lebanese, Armenians, Jews and Dissenters, they have 
been pushed in this direction by circumstances and their own 
abilities. They have been encouraged to cut their roots with 
India and assimilate themselves—but assimilate themselves 
to what? Until ten years ago it looked as though assimilation 
to a European-controlled colonial society was what was 
required. And this is what some Indian communities—notably 
the Isma‘ilis—have achieved almost perfectly. The typical 
prosperous Isma‘ili father of a family in Uganda has developed 
all the virtues of the British upper-middle class of a generation 
or so back. He speaks English at home, not Gujarati; sends 
his children to English public and preparatory schools; shows 
an admirable social conscience in endowing schools and hos- 
pitals for the less-favoured members of his community; can 
discuss cricket and the Royal Family with the best informed; 
gives magnificent sherry parties; and dreams of retiring to 
Hove. Now it seems that this will not do. There are signs 
that he must prepare to adjust himself to a totally different 
kind of Africa, in which power is likely to pass into pre- 
dominantly African hands. Some Indians are well aware of 
the changes taking place, and are showing remarkable powers 
of adaptation. But there are also many for whom Hove is 
still a more excellent prospect than Bandoeng. 
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How to Deal with 
Press Intrusion 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


OW is the time, before the strike comes to an end, to 

consider how far and with what justification some sec- 

tions of the press have intruded into the private life of 
the individual. There is shortly to be held a conference between 
the British Medical Association and a number of bodies 
representing the press to see if arrangements can be made to 
avoid some of the ghastly episodes that occurred in the recent 
cases of the two pairs of Siamese twins, one set of which was 
born and both of which were operated on in this country 
Even some responsible sections of the press seem to be adopt- 
ing the line that curiosity about freak births and rare operations 
is altogether legitimate, and that the only reform that is 
required is to devise some method by which the information 
may be conveniently passed on to the press. If there be any 
who still care in this country for the rights of the individual, 
it is very much to be hoped that the medical authorities will 
from the outset adopt the position that no information what- 
ever will be given to the press about the patients under their 
care unless the patients or their close relations indicate that 
this is their wish. 

In the case of the Nigerian set of Siamese twins, the press 
managed to get into the ward and a form of auction was con- 
ducted to see which paper could secure the exclusive rights 
of the mother’s story even though she had said that she did 
not wish to see them. In the case of the Keighley twins, the 
hospital was invested and the twins had to be moved to 
another hospital involving a delay of two days in the operation. 

The public have a perfect right to feel curious, and there is 
no law to forbid the press from pandering to their curiosity. 
Equally, no one is under any obligation to supply details about 
his private life, and everyone is entitled to the full defence 
of the law and the constabulary in resisting any unwarrant- 
able intrusion into his life or pressure on him or his family 

The baser newspapers seek to justify their intrusions into 
such cases by prating of the ‘public interest.” Of course, what 
they really mean is the public curiosity, by pandering to which 
they habitually make money. It will be a sad day for this 
country if the press ever make it impossible for people to 
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lead their own lives with some degree of privacy. And people 
in the public eye are just as much entitled to privacy in their 
private lives as are ordinary people. 

One of the difficulties which people experience when the 
press suddenly intrude on them is that there are always some 
papers who ask for interviews and will not take ‘No’ for an 
answer. The reporter blurts out some assertion and even if 
the victim says ‘No comnfent’ an unscrupulous paper can make 
a headline and a story: ‘Mr. Smith did not deny the report 
that he had hit his wife over the head with a hammer.’ 

There is only one method to employ against such tactics; 
and even this method cannot be guaranteed to succeed always, 
hat is, to say, ‘Please write, state your business and ask for 
an appointment.’ In such circumstances papers seldom write, 
and if they do it is quite simple to reply with the following 
formula: ‘I never discuss private matters such as those to 
which you refer with strangers. I therefore fear it would be a 
waste of your time to make the appointment you suggest.’ 

I recommend the same method for all inquiries over the 
telephone. On no account let yourself get involved in a con- 
versation, however harmless, because, before you know where 
you are, you will find yourself trapped and in the headlines, 
Of course, in all the foregoing I am speaking of the more dis- 
reputable sections of the press. There is no reason why people 
should not at any time receive the representatives of such 
papers as the Manchester Guardian, The Times, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Sunday Times and the Observer, or repre- 
sentatives of other papers whom they know and trust. 

If your house is besieged by scores of photographers and 
reporters, it is probably best to telephone the police and in- 
form them that the traffic is being obstructed outside your 
house and to ask that a constable be sent to disperse the crowd. 
Though some sections of the press seek to terrorise public ser- 
vants like the police into believing that the press have some 
rights superior to that of other of Her Majesty’s subjects, there 
is no warranty for such pretensions. Indeed, the Lord Chief 
Justice has more than once made it plain that this is not so. 
It is quite certain that any honourable Chief Constable will 
always go to the rescue of any individual who is being molested 
by reporters and photographers, just as if he were being 
molested by any other kind of mob. 

There is a lot of bosh talked about the freedom of the press 
and the original sanctity of the phrase has been much cor- 
rupted by those who have wished to enlarge its true meaning 
to serve their own purposes. The freedom of the press implies 
that anyone has the right to print what he will, subject to 
the laws against blasphemy, obscenity, sedition and libel, 
without interference from the Government. It does not mean 
that a handful of rich men and their servants have rights 
denied to others, to poke their noses into the private lives of 
their fellow subjects. This is the abuse of the power of the 
press which has led many people to wish to add a fifth free- 
dom to Roosevelt’s four freedoms, namely, freedom from the 
press. 

The trouble is that a lot of quite decent people are frightened 
of the press. They feel that if they antagonise them by non- 
co-operation they will be made to suffer for it. One can recall 
many examples which justify these apprehensions. None the 
less, the public is far from powerless. The Press Council has 
not yet established itself as a really authoritative body. Some 
time ago, when Mr. Gunn, the editor of the Daily Sketch. 
against whose professional conduct complaint was made by 
Mr. Tom Hopkinson, was invited to appear before it, he 
refused. And though it was shown that his conduct was quite 
unworthy of an editor, he is still in charge of the Dail) 
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Sketch. However, anyone who is badly treated by the press 
should certainly write to the Press Council, whose address and 
telephone number may be found in the telephone directory, 
as there are grounds for thinking that the Press Council may 
gradually develop into a more effective body. Equally they 
might feport the facts to The Times, the Observer or the 
Spectator—papers which are not wholly governed by the cartel 
arrangement of ‘Dog don’t eat dog.’ 


Defence and Deterrents 


By NORMAN GIBBS* 


N almost unavoidable consequence of the publicity 
Ass to a major government declaration of policy, 
such as the Statement on Defence for this year, is that 
it distorts the longer term perspective into which it should fit. 
‘Deterrent’ is, for the moment, on everybody’s lips. It has 
become a word of magical, and for that reason unquestioned, 
significance. In fact, as any government knows, there are some 
age-old qualities in the present state of affairs; and only by 
separating the old from the new, the temporary from the 
permanent, is it possible to begin to understand a situation 
which, in any case, is inevitably full of uncertainties. 

The justification of one’s own armaments on the ground 
that they will deter possible enemies from overstepping the 
line between peace and war is as old as the need to moralise 
about war at all. What nation in modern times, Nazi Germany 
included, has not called its armaments defensive? And the 
preparation of defence is always justified in the hope that 
it will deter attack. What is new today in this traditional 
approach to the risks of war is, firstly, the revolutionary 
power of the weapons with which nations can threaten to 
fight if attacked; secondly, the ability to use these weapons 
offensively with an unusually limited power of defence against 
them; and, thirdly, the technical superiority of one side to 
the possible quarrel in its new-weapon equipment. 

The first of these three new factors is permanent. The 
H-bomb not only exists, but further developments beyond it 
are possible. Moreover, the application of nuclear techniques 
to all forms of weapons is proceeding so rapidly that the 
use of the words ‘conventional’ and ‘unconventional’ is 
rapidly becoming outmoded, at any rate, with forces equipped 
for a major war. The second factor, the present superiority 
of offence over defence, cannot be assumed for the future 
quite as easily. Whatever the present superiority of the bomber 
over the fighter, and other forms of defence, the piloted 
bomber itself probably has a limited life, and the terms of 
warfare with guided weapons are too vague to forecast. The 
balance between offence and defence may perhaps be 
redressed. This has regularly happened in military affairs, and 
the possibilities of scientific development are too indefinable 
to argue that it cannot happen again. But the chances, to 
say the least, are not promising. The third factor, however, 
is of far more doubtful long-term significance. Even if the 
West has, as it believes, a present technical superiority in 
nuclear weapons, it is a very temporary advantage. For, should 
a technical lead still be retained, nothing can reasonably 
prevent the Russians from having soon what we have now, 
and what we have now is revolutionary by any standards of 
destruction. Whatever the nature and effects of the ‘saturation 
point’ when it comes, at least no one denies that each side 
wiil then possess weapons capable of inflicting mortal damage 


*Chichele Professor of the History of War at Oxford University 
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on the other. The sort of technical superiority the West appears 
to have now will be no comfort then. 

What conclusions can be drawn from all this? In the first 
place, war in the air has now reached the stage when it effec- 
tively invalidates the old basic assumption of strategy—that 
victory depends upon the defeat of the enemy’s concentration 
of armed force. Resources and morale behind the land and 
sea fighting forces can now be attacked with devastating power, 
not only by-passing armies and navies, but almost certainly 
by-passing air defence as well. The struggle for command of 
the air that we knew in the Second World War need not pre- 
cede a future air offensive, even though destruction of the 
enemy’s air striking power will be an essential part of that 
offensive. For, whatever ground the defence may make up, 
by former standards a ridiculously small number of bombers 
or guided missiles will be needed to do the damage required 

too small a number, in fact, to offer any reasonable hope 
that the defence can stop them all. It is the nature of the new 
weapon which outmodes old conceptions and threatens com- 
plete destruction of the sources of a nation’s life. 

Secondly, the one element in the present situation which 
is of advantage to the West is the one element which is almost 
certainly of very temporary importance. Here lies the first 
danger if there is any risk of complacency. In other words. 
the West has the bomb, but Communist countries will soon 
have it and, when that happens, both will be able to use it 
against any likely defence. 

Do we then sit back in the belief that as long as we keep 
ourselves up to date we can at least defend ourselves on equal 
terms, and that the Great Deterrent will eventually produce 
either a stalemate or a move towards disarmament as the logi- 
cal consequence of the possession of annihilating force by both 
sides? Here lies the second danger. The H-bomb, or any 
variant of it, is not enough. Defence by conventional forms, 
if not by entirely conventional weapons, is an essential part 
of the deterrent, a vital part of the cold war which the deter- 
rent will probably encourage long before it breeds either a 
stalemate or disarmament, and an important element of the 
hot war, whatever destruction nuclear weapons may spread. 

Here these arguments will be seen only in their application 
to land forces. Land forces have three jobs to do as their 
part of the deterrent. In the first place, they are the most 
obvious expression of the unity of the Western alliance, and 
in the expression of that unity as much as on the H-bomb 
itself our immunity from war may well depend. The use of 
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the bomb is, in any case, subject to political difficulties in an 
alliance of democracies. But outward unity in practice, as 
well as in the words of our threats, may well deter the Russians 
from putting those threats to the test. Secondly, at any rate 
at present, defence in depth is essential for the more vital 
Strategic targets of Western Europe, and the Russians are more 
likely to believe the threat these targets represent if they 
see them adequately defended. Thirdly, a strongly held forward 
defence zone is the best guarantee against the sort of infiltra- 
tion which might well find NATO governments in two minds 
about the casus faederis. 

In the cold war land forces have probably an even more 
obvious place. Already they have played a leading part in 
Korea, Indo-China and Malaya. Surely the most reasonable 
assumption about Russia and China at the moment, whatever 
the future may hold, is that the more effective the deterrent 
in the case of a major war the more likely it is to lead our 
potential enemies into every sort of course which falls short 
of the worst. However much we may long for the end of 
suspense nothing can justify the belief that this will be the 
lirst result of the deterrent. Perhaps it will be the last. And if it 
be argued that the application of nuclear techniques to what 
are at present conventional weapons will render likely the 
transition from limited to unlimited war, then one answer is 
(hat the worse the weapons of the hot war become, the more 
likely we all are to try to stay on the safer side of even a thin 
dividing line. 

[he use of armies in the hot war is not so obvious, although 
it is easy enough to forecast police and civil defence duties. 
[here is no time here for details of future organisation and 
equipment, except to say that it was disappointing to see so 
little mention of them in the Memorandum on the Army 
Estimates. What matters is the problem of whether, even if 
streamlined, dispersed and equipped as far as possible for 
self-contained action, land forces could hope to compete in 
a war of major nuclear weapons. To this the answer must be 
that, like civil defence and defence by fighters and guided 
missiles, we dare not assume them to be dispensable. For can 
we really be sure that the initial all-out stages of a nuclear 
war by air weapons would altogether prevent our enemies 
from overrunning at least some of our allies? This is an 
alliance to defend all, not some. And the present conception 
of the hot war allows no room for liberations. 

Finally, it can be objected, as it often has been, that we 
cannot afford to prepare for the new and the old, for the future 
and the present. But the two are inseparable. Moreover, it 
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would be folly to base a defence programme upon one weapon 
in political conditions where nobody can fairly suppose an 
unconditional determination to use it. These decisions are 
not easy for democracies even when, as apparently is the case 
now, they hold a clear lead. If and when that lead is lost 1 
will be even more necessary to be provided with alternatives, 
The cost of the combined burden must be faced if our defence 
policy is to be complete. 


Cranks 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 
Disc ti years ago the then laird of Blairquhan got a 


letter from an eccentric neighbour complaining that 

Blairquhan’s bees were persistently crossing the march 
and taking honey off his land. Blairquhan replied: ‘I don’t 
own any bees; and in fact the only bees I know of in this part 
of Carrick are the ones in your bonnet.’ 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary is disappointing in its 
definition of a crank: ‘an eccentric person’ is the best it can 
do. A true crank is one so possessed of an idea that it distorts 
his judgement about everything else. Certain subjects seem 
to have the same characteristics of recurring attraction as the 
waters of the Nile: qui Nilum bibit rursus bibit, which a 
Lallans crank might render as Aince pree, aye drouthy. (Any- 
body can do Lallans, really.) By way of example, it seems 
almost impossible to be any of the following in moderation: 
anti-vivisectionist, anti-blood sports, pacifist, teetotal, penal 
reformer or Scottish Nationalist. 

There would be no bother if such people would keep their 
bees confined to bonnets; unfortunately they allow them to 
stravaig over the marches, or even dispatch them deliberately 
on sorties. (The sortie on which I am presently engaged is not 
intended to be offensive; it is purely for reconnaissance.) But 
bees don’t sting unless you lose your nerve and allow yourself 
to be irritated by them. They are jolly little things to have 
buzzing about, and they are at least an indication that the air 
of the countryside is free and not totalitarian. 

The saddest thing about cranks is their waste of zeal and 
often of talent; and another sad thing is that they often spoil 
a good cause by overloading it. It is a pity, for instance, that 
a handful of writers in Scotland has allowed some good bees 
to buzz in a language—one cannot call it a tongue—which 
they have christened Lallans, and which is little more authentic 
than the bees of Blairquhan. They could if they wished have 
followed the lead of Neil Munro and other less romantic 
writers in the use of good Scotch words where they were fitting, 
and helped such writers as James Bridie, Mr. Linklater and 
Dr. Muir to add really worth-while stones to the noble cairn 
of Scottish letters; instead they have scrabbled among the 
dictionaries to find synonyms for English words, and to devise 
them where their search was fruitless, merely to be different. 
They are now so drugged with their own devotion to their 
esoteric cause as to be willing to wear a crank’s halo at an 
angle which would put the jauntiest martyr to shame. 

With the aims of pacifists, when one knows for a fact that 
they are inspired by no arriére-pensée, one can have sympathy 
Occasionally you can argue with them and get somewhere. 
sometimes your instinct tells you that it is hopeless before you 
begin. When I had about six weeks’ service in my regiment, 
I was pronounced fit to be orderly officer. My first tour ol 
duty came on a Saturday, and I was the only occupant of the 
officers’ mess when, in the middle of the afternoon, a woman 
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walked in alone and unannounced. I rose shyly to my feet 
to explain that women weren't allowed in the mess, but she 
forestalled me by asking without preamble: ‘Do you believe 
in God?’ I said I did. “Then how can you do the Devil’s work?’ 
I looked puzzled, and she went on: ‘How can you teach men’s 
hands to war and their fingers to fight?’ I explained that I was 
the latest joined from Sandhurst, and had not yet been en- 
trusted with any very important job; and that the chap she 
really ought to see was the Brigadier. I drew a little sketch- 
map to indicate where his house was, and she went off eagerly 
to interview him. I never ventured to make any inquiries as to 
how she had got on with him, but she didn’t come back. 

It is sad that the word ‘pacifist’ should have been impounded 
by the extremists, ‘barbarous’ though Fowler declares it to be. 
A more outrageous act of piracy has been perpetrated by the 
total abstainers on the word ‘temperance,’ in the teeth of St. 
Paul’s admonition to ‘be temperate in all things.’ Year by year 
the majority of the fathers and brethren of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, by an act of total 
abstention from the one dull meeting of an inspiring fortnight, 
allows a sincere and enthusiastic rump to pledge the Church 
to a policy with which most of its members disagree. The 
abstentionists can say with perfect truth and in all fairness 
that if they are indeed in the minority it is the duty of the 
majority to outvote them. Muddled thinking by all parties on 
this subject has had some sad results, as when the ministers 
of a town in Dumfriesshire felt it their duty to oppose the 
granting of a licence to the local British Legion Club, and the 
club boycotted the Remembrance Day Service. This was an 
episode that did no credit to either side; perhaps there were 
cranks in both camps. 

Societies who oppose blood sports write to the eminent, not 
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stopping at the Royal Family, suggesting that their children 
should not be allowed to follow hounds on ponies. Individuals 
who enjoy blood sports write letters to the papers designed 
to show that nobody enjoys a really good run half as much as 
the fox. Penal reformers organise petitions for the reprieve 
of a murderer not because there are extenuating circumstances 
in his particular case but because they disapprove of capital 
punishment in general. Some missionaries—not good ones— 
thrust savages into trousers as a first step towards evangelisa- 
tion. Nationalists foam about a Tay Bridge not so much be- 
cause it is needed, which nobody seriously disputes, but 
because the want of it is a grand stick for government-beating. 
Don’t let us be provoked by such people. Rather let us emulate 
an acquaintance of mine who found picnickers in his policies. 
They told him that they did not recognise the principle of 
private ownership of land. The following week he picnicked 
with his family in the patch of garden which fronted the tres- 
passers’ own house in an Edinburgh suburb; the two parties 
have been friends ever since. 

Cranks claim in defence of their extravagances that all the 
reformers of history were regarded as cranks by their con- 
temporaries. That bee won't buzz. The fact that nowadays 
we carry umbrellas and accept that we have rudimentary tails 
does not mean that Jonas Hanway and Lord Monboddo were 
not cranks. The fact that people fly as a matter of course in 
the twentieth century does not acquit the Friar of Tongland, 
who broke his neck in the attempt, of being a crank in the 
fifteenth. It is not a sufficient defence to plead that you are 
ahead of your time. But let us be grateful to our cranks. They 
may be wrong-headed, but they help others to focus their own 
points of view; and they serve to display the tolerance of their 
countrymen in an admirable light. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


ASKED a publisher how the newspaper strike was 
i affecting the book trade. He said that paper-bound books 

were selling well and it was not, of course, affecting estab. 
lished works from publishers’ back lists. But it had brought bad 
luck te the sale of new books and every publisher had to face 
these questions. Would it be better to postpone publication of 
new books and add some more feet to the piles of books which 
will be waiting for review if ever newspapers are printed again? 
If a publisher decides to do this, will editors of newspapers 
take books for review in chronological order or will they skip 
reviewing books which were published during the strike? | 
notice Gollancz has postponed publication of three out of five 
titles. On the other hand Murray published two books on 
April 4. I said that I was surprised reviews made such a 
difference and that I thought that the sale of a book depended 
largely on publishers’ travelling salesmen. The publisher said 
that the Sunday Times, the Observer and the Daily Telegraph 
made a lot of difference. In moods of depression I have 
assumed that the public consists of people who want to be 
able to talk in the intervals of canasta-playing about the books 
I review without having to read them themselves. Far be it 
from me to belittle the brave stand which is being made by 
the newspaper proprietors against the sinister efforts made 
by a few people to deprive thousands of journalists, printers 
and newspaper sellers of their living, but I must admit to a 
delightful sense of peace now that there are no news headlines. 
I miss obituary notices, but little else. I find I am not alone 
in my relief. News hunger is a habit, like smoking, and many 
people have been cured of it by this strike. 


NEXT ON THE LIST 

Two fine buildings on the casualty list this week come from 
the North Country. Wigganthorpe Hall in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire was designed by Carr of York in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Its ceilings and fittings were sold last 
month. Carr’s most famous buildings are Harewood House, 
done in conjunction with Robert Adam, Kirkleatham Hall in 
the same county, Basildon Park, Berks, the Crescent at Buxton 
and York Castle Museum and Assize Courts. Wigganthorpe 
was one of Carr’s most handsome works and in the Adam style, 
of which he was a master. The other casualty is a house by 
Decimus Burton at West Dingle, Liverpool (1827). It was 
bought by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, who built 
oil tanks all round it. They could perfectly well have preserved 
the building as a clubhouse or offices, but public institutions 
of this sort seem to have as little sense of public duty as 
demolition contractors. 


Tue Hovuss IN THE Circus 

The house in the Circus at Bath, owned by the Corporation, 
has been cleaned with chisel and drag, so that it looks quite 
new. Personally I think the effect disastrous as there is no 
doubt that the texture of time, even on Classical buildings, 
adds to their beauty. If this were not so, we would all go into 
raptures over many quite reasonably designed neo-Georgian 
banks and post offices. 


STORM IN WELLS 

A great controversy is raging in the cathedral city of Wells 
about its Council’s decision to forbid the parking and stopping 
of buses in the Market Place. Even if the hardship for some 
shoppers, but by no means all, may be considerable, there is 
no doubt that that city of cream-coloured stone and clustered 
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towers looks far lovelier and more peaceful now. I stood by 
the Strawberry-Hill-Gothic conduit in the Market Place and 
for the first time obtained an uninterrupted view of the row of 
Georgian bow-windows above the shops which adjoin 
Penniless Gate. I was able to appreciate how well these 
modestly attractive secular buildings acted as a foil to the 
stately perpendicular of the Gate. I was able to see, too, how 
ill a pseudo-Tudor office building on the other side of the 
Gate accorded with what it feebly attempted to imitate. When 
there is not a base-line of buses and motor cars parked along 
the sides of a street or square we can see all too clearly the 
barbarity of modern shop fronts and the modesty of the 
earlier traditional buildings which often survive them 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 

F farmers are ever sorry for themselves they have good 

reason to be when land that once grew crops ceases to 

do so. This rarely happens through bad husbandry and 
only very occasionally through a change in natural conditions 
but it does happen when the town spreads out and swallows 
another field or two. The other day | talked to a farmer wh« 
used to farm * a fair bit of the town,’ as he put it, and he was 
sad about his lost acres, for his best field for corn had gone 
and a good southern slope was growing nothing but ‘a crop 
of chimneys.’ ‘Compensation?’ he said. “What is compensation 
for fields that are covered with bricks and cement? I grew good 
corn here up to seven years ago!’ There are two sides to th 
picture and if the cultivation of land continues to matter, as 1! 
must, there seems to be only one place where an increasin; 
population can be accommodated and that is on the next 
storey up, but will they like it any more than the farmer likes 
losing his land? 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 

So far I haven’t seen a flying saucer, nor have I met anyone 
who has, but one day not long ago a friend suggested that 
flocks of starlings at dusk and on hazy afternoons might be 
responsible for many of the flying saucer rumours. Travelling 
across an open stretch of Cheshire shortly after this, I glanced 
from the road to see what | thought to be a plume of smoke 
from a train going in the same direction. As I went on I was 
prepared to see the road passing over the railway but before 
this happened the ‘smoke’ went round in a circle and | watched 
it split up into two large flights of starlings which whirled off 
in different planes and then seemed to be flying saucers. Had 
{ been standing still and not hurrying along in a car, the fact 
that the ‘smoke’ or the ‘saucers’ consisted of birds would, I 
think, have been easily apparent, but I began to wonder 
how often casual observers or others who see things when 
their attention is only half given to them jump to quite wrong 
conclusions. | could imagine myself telling a friend that | 
had been along the road where it ran near the imaginary 
railway. | might, on the other hand, have looked at exactly 
the right moment to have seen my first flying saucer! 


CATCHING BIRDS 

Fishing stories are always interesting to me and two fisher- 
man friends with whom I was talking last week mentioned 
that they had each caught birds. One did so while spinning 
a Well-known salmon river. His spinner was taken by a swan 
Although the bird struggled in a distressing way, the line 
refused to break until the swan made several attempts to 
fly. It went off with the hook in its beak. The other accident 
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took place on a small trout stream where the victim was a 
swallow that swooped to take the fly as it was about to drop 
on the water. The bird was brought down immediately, drawn 
to the bank and released. It suffered no damage. Two years 
ago I was twice plagued by a small bird that hovered over 
my floating fly. I had visions of it taking the fly from the 
surface of the water, and I was forced to move on—whcre the 
performance was repeated shortly afterwards. I wondered if 
the bird had some spiteful desire to spoil my fishing, for the 
trout went down and stayed there. 


Gipsy CHILDREN 

While their parents and elder brothers and sisters were going 
round the doors with their baskets of artificial flowers and 
clothes pegs and appeals for old iron and rags, the younger 
gipsy children, left in charge of the van and barrow, played 
with some pups. The pups followed the feet of anyone passing 
Few people can ignore a diminutive dog wobbling on new- 
found legs, and the gipsy children seemed to have a sound 
knowledge of human nature, for they encouraged the pups to 
get in the way of anyone passing. ‘Five bob?’ said the black- 
haired little fellow, as I stepped over his pup. I looked at 
the salesman. He was no more than five or six, I judged. but 
he had an old look and very knowing little black eyes. I shook 
my head and went on. ‘Four bob, then?’ he called. At ten he 
would be horse-trading, I had no doubt of that. 


CONVOLVULUS NUISANCE 

One of the biggest nuisances to gardeners in some parts 
‘f the country is bindweed, and perhaps the best remedy is 
o search the soil for fragments of the plant when a plot is 
veing dug. It is possible to spray convolvulus, but this means 
lelay before sowing can be carried out. 
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BECALMED 


HE TIMES has not been published since Friday, March 
Ts Up till then it had appeared with unbroken regularity 

since January 1, 1785, though on the first day of the 
General Strike in 1926 it did so in a multigraphed edition of 
48,000 copies. (If you possess a specimen of this collector’s 
piece, look and see whether the first two words, “WEATHER 
FORECAST,’ are misprinted as ‘WEATHER ORECAST’; 
if they are you have got a copy of the first impression, which 
must be a great rarity.) 

All newspapers are in a sense institutions, but none would 
claim either the status or the responsibilities which devolve 
upon The Times. As a record of the community’s activities it 
discharges, almost as a side-line, a number of prosaic duties 
with an efficiency which the community has come to take for 
granted; and its readers’ initial reactions to its non-appearance 
were flavoured with a certain incredulity. It was almost as 
though one of the walls of the room in which they lived had 
been suddenly removed. 

Saturday, March 26, was, it will be remembered, an important 
day in the sporting calendar, and almost all the people who rang 
up Printing House Square that morning did so because they 
wanted to know what The Times expected to win the Grand 
National. The Times gave Mariner’s Log (which fell at the first 
fence) with Quare Times, the winner, as the most promising 
alternative. Later that day the family archives of sixteen young 
oarsmen and two coxswains were somewhat unfairly impover- 
ished; and all over the country on Monday morning crossword 
addicts glumly faced the realisation that 27 Across [“What 
price a charming policewoman? (1, 6, 5)’] was the last clue 
they were going to be invited to solve for the time being, and 
that meanwhile they could not even be certain that they had 
solved it correctly. 

The present generation of Britons is too well schooled in 
deprivation. Meat, petrol, street-lighting, coal—there is almost 
none of the essentials of life which we have not stoically learned 
to do very largely without. I suspect that it is partly because 
we are so used to being denied things by forces beyond our 
control that so many citizens claim to find the absence of 
daily newspapers an easily supportable state of affairs. When, 
in the palmiest days of planning, Mr. John Strachey introduced 
potato rationing, a lot of people found it easy to convince 
themselves that they were better off without potatoes anyhow; 
and the same semi-reflex reaction may be governing the 
fatalistic acceptance of the newspaper strike by many members 
of the public. 

But the nation cannot do without The Times, because it 
cannot do without a printed record of what is happening to it. 
No strike can interrupt the processes of life and death, and only 
The Times provides the kind of public notice-board on which 
arrivals and departures are recorded. You may say that it 
doesn’t matter whether ‘a brother for Rosemary’ gets into 
print, and that nobody need know that an old lady has died 
peacefully in her eighty-fifth year. But in fact the Births and 
Deaths columns are a convenient medium of intercommunica- 
tion on which the community has learned to rely, and the 
community feels vaguely unhappy without them. The backlog 
at Printing House Square (which will one day be printed in 
full, whatever its eventual dimensions) is already well on to 
its second page, and the question of whether or not to delete 
‘No flowers’ from announcements of funerals which have now 


taken place is typical of the small problems which bedevil life 
for the staff of The Times. 

The Forthcoming Marriages run to more than five columns, 
and we shall never know whether the two couples who have 
both announced and broken off their engagements since March 
25 would have taken the second step if the strike had not given 
them so good an opportunity of taking it without attracting 
attention. The Obituaries, too, are piling up and all will =ppear 
in due course; for it seems only fair that when men and women 
die their achievements should be recorded in what are, ina 
sense, the tribal archives. 

Historians, not alone or even predominantly of this country, 
have cause to view with alarm the suspended animation of 
The Times. Into what pregnant (but unwarranted) speculations 
might not a scholar of the distant future be led if he relied 
for his list of the guests at Sir Winston Churchill’s farewell 
dinner party on the Manchester Guardian, who omitted from 
it the Leader of the Opposition but included Mrs. Attlee? 

Here and there, presumably, there are beneficiaries from 
the immobility of the presses. Three busy members of three 
different professions have written to The Times confessing that 
its absence has made it for the first time possible for them to 
read their professional journals from cover to cover; and New 
Zealand has cause to be grateful for a situation in which the 
smallest score ever compiled in a Test Match (26) had no 
headlines to hit. 

But the net effect has been frustrating and bad. Art 
exhibitions, concerts, first nights, new books—in all such cases 
individuals have suffered, in some cases severely, from the fact 
that their efforts went unappraised; and whereas an obituary 
will ‘keep’ without losing its purpose or its value, printed 
appreciation of an artistic or a literary performance needs, if 
it is to help the person on whom it is bestowed, to come close 
on the heels of the private view or the first night or whatever 
it is. Nobody minds the football pools losing money, but it 
seems a shame that those who want to raise some for good 
causes, by organising charity balls and other entertainments, 
should be almost completely thwarted. Most citizens are news- 
paper-users as well as newspaper-readers. If you are interested 
in the result of an examination or the time of a matinée, if 
you want to protest against an injustice, place a bet on a horse 
or apply for a job, you need a newspaper to help you. 

The fact of the matter is that everybody suffers by any 
interruption of any useful form of intercommunication. It is 
facile to allow small mereies—such as freedom from any 
obligation to read about Lady Docker or Miss Zsa Zsa Gabor 
or Mrs. Gerald Legge—to anezsthetise the hurt; it is like 
accepting compulsory vegetarianism because one has always 
detested tripe. But the least curious of us lives in a world about 
which he has, and generally acknowledges, some responsibility 
for informing himself; and to be prevented from discharging 
that responsibility is bad for him, and could be very dangerous 
for the community. 

No dangers, but only inconveniences, have so far become 
apparent as a result of the newspaper strike; but perhaps this 
cursory survey of some of its incidental, its almost (as you 
might say) tribal, impacts upon the readers of The Times may 
stimulate thought. Can any modern society or State afford 
to allow its normal activities to be carried on, even for a short 
period, off the record? The short answer is: No. 
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SHAW AGAINST LAWRENCE 


Sirn,—Mr. Rubinstein, a little to my surprise 
(and the obliging completeness of his response 
in general is more than I could have expected), 
confirms my suggestion: he does still find—he 
insists on finding—the passage he quoted from 
Lawrence a good occasion for telling us, 
solemnly, that ‘the saint is superior to any 
conceivable mere novelist.’ But what I pointed 
out was that Mr. Rubinstein, in his comment, 
had been guilty of something worse than ir- 
relevance; ignoring the context of the quoted 
passage, he had ignored the issue it was Law- 
rence’s whole purpose to raise, and done so in 
order that he might play up to prejudice and 
be nobly virtuous at Lawrence's expense. His 
only defence could be that he didn’t positively 
mean to misrepresent, but simply wasn’t much 
interested in what Lawrence had to say. That, 
in any case, is plain enough. And, writing on 
‘Lawrence versus the Law,’ he didn’t need to 
be much interested, since he wasn't called on 
to offer himself as a literary critic: that was 
the point (or part of it) of my reference to his 
profession. 

Nevertheless he made major critical judge- 
ments with the greatest confidence; he offered 
to place Lawrence for us in relation to Shaw, 
and, in effect (as I pointed out), backed Shaw 
against Lawrence. He now with equal confi- 
dence intimates that it is obviously fatuous in 
me to judge Lawrence the greatest writer of 
the twentieth century. That, however, is what, 
as a literary critic, | ask to go on record as 
having judged; and I have, in this field, per- 
haps a better right to my confidence than Mr. 
Rubinstein to his. It is natural that he should 
prefer Shaw, and should feel that he truly 
appreciates Shaw's jokes and Shaw's pro- 
fundity. But | must judge it characteristic of 
Lawrence’s bad luck to have to go forth in this 
new volume accompanied by such critical 
leads as Mr. Rubinstein volunteers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. R. LEAVIS 
Downing College, Cambridge 





Sir,—D. H. Lawrence's dislike for Shaw had 
clearly the same source as his revilement of 
Bennett or Compton Mackenzie: the resent- 
ment of a genius whose fidelity to his vision, 
right or wrong, typically reaps odium or 
neglect, while the less resolute talents are 
diverted by the dubious favours of the 
coquette, popularity. Mr. Rubinstein’s cita- 
tions prove the ineptness of Lawrence's judge- 
ment of Shaw; he was capable of rationalising 
his hatreds with the facility of a hypochon- 
driac inverting symptoms. But obversely he 
could produce judgements (i.e., on Galsworthy, 
Aldous Huxley, Balzac) rarely equalled in 
intuitive penetration.—Yours faithfully, 

HOWELL EVANS 
25 Overstone Road, Hammersmith, W.6 


THE LABOUR PARTY IN TRAVAIL 
Sir,—I am quite willing to agree that it is a 
reflection upon my intelligence, but I am quite 
unable to follow Mr. Fairlie’s reasoning in 
your issue of April 1. 

As I understand it, certain members of the 
Labour Party and of its National Executive 
had decided that, in Mr. Fairlie’s words, the 
time had ‘come to draw blood,’ in other words 
to expel Mr. Bevan. The first step was to with- 
draw the Party Whip from him. This went 
according to plan. The next was for the 
National Executive to follow up by expulsion, 
and all looked set fair for this. There was a 
closing in for the kill. At this point Mr. Attlee 
seems to have intervened. What he may feel 
about Mr. Bevan is his affair, but he had 
other things to consider. There had not been 
the expected majority for withdrawal of the 
Whip from Mr. Bevan, and the party meeting 
had revealed a heavy vote for all measures 
short of war against him. Mr. Attlee was aware 
of a deluge of telegrams from constituency 
parties supporting Mr. Bevan, and that cer- 
tain trade unions were of the same way of 
thinking. Also this is election year, and an 
election with Mr. Bevan in the wilderness 
would have been a strange and not very hope- 
ful affair. He, Mr. Attlee, acted as if he thought 
the merry hunt had better have one more 
think about it before getting on with their 
blood sport, and Mr. Bevan is still a member 
of the Labour Party. I can only see this as 
Mr. Attlee carrying his point of view. 

To Mr. Fairlie these events convey a differ- 
ent impression. To him, ‘The Right Wing 
proved itself impregnable.’ Its decision to 
‘openly oppose Mr. Attlee has been proved 
abundantly justified . . . it must have taken 
some daring to throw Mr. Attlee’s tqnporising 
motion in his face.’ But surely his motion was 
acted upon and Mr. Bevan was not expelled. 
Mr. Fairlie quotes a ‘Right Wing’ member 
who anticipates Mr. Attlee now being led like 
a lamb to the slaughter. The lamb seems to 
have rescued Mr. Bevan from this bloody fate. 
By achieving this, Mr. Fairlie sees Mr. Attlee 
reduced to the position of a ‘nominal leader’ 
by ‘the absurdity of his [successful!] 
maneeuvres.” He asserts that ‘The leader of the 
Labour Party has ceased to have any power 
in his party,’ except, it appears, the power to 
get his own way—which, after all, is one of the 
marks of a leader. Most remarkable is the 
statement that “Twice in successive weeks the 
Right Wing has voted solidly against him, and 
on this second occasion has shown that it can 
command a majority.” What are these votes? 
And how comes it that after them Mr. Bevan 
is still in the party? | hope Mr. Fairlie will 
believe that I comment on his views with 
diffidence. His conclusions may be right, but 
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1 do not follow the chain of reasoning by 

which he is led to them.—Yours faithfully, 
WINSTER 

Fivewents Way, Crowborough, Sussex 


NEWS CHRONICLE 

Sir,—As Chairman of the News Chronicle, 
my attention has been called to a reference to 
the News Chronicle which appeared in Mr. 
Randolph Churchill’s article on the newspaper 
strike in last week’s Spectator. 

This reference was to the effect that a state- 
ment had been made in recent negotiations 
that before the strike began, ‘some newspapers, 
notably the News Chronicle, were already 
losing money.’ 

I write to state, therefore, that there is no 
truth whatsoever in the suggestion that the 
News Chroncle was losing money. On the 
contrary, the News Chronicle was, making 
perfectly normal profits up to the date of the 
stoppage, and will, I confidently anticipate, 
continue to do so when newspapers resume 
publication, which we all hope may be soon. 

In view of the damaging nature of the false 
statement in question, I should be glad if you 
would give my letter full prominence in your 
columns.—Y ours faithfully, 

L. J. CADBURY 
Chairman 
12-22 Bouverie Street, London, E.C4 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


Sir,—It is a fine thing that a poet should in- 
spire loyalty and have people ready to defend 
him against adverse criticism. When I wrote 
my article on A. E. Housman in your pages, 
I expected to be taken to task for over-praising 
him; I was aware of being almost alone among 
contemporary literary critics in my admiration 
for his work. Now I find myself drawing a 
very different kind of fire—that of the hard- 
core of his supporters, to whom even my mild 
criticisms are exasperating. 

I cannot quite see Mr. Lloyd’s point, how- 
ever. He claims that if my statement that 
‘Housman wrote poetry over a period of some 
forty years’ can be proved incorrect, then it 
will also be incorrect to say that he showed 
a lack of development. I do not sce this. If, 
as Mr. Lloyd says, Housman wrote most of 
his poetry between 1895 and 1910, and was 
then, largely, silent until 1922, that does not 
seem to me to alter the position. Why is there 
no development in the fifteen years embraced 
by the first period? And why did nothing 
appear to happen inside the poet during the 
twelve years of relative silence—so that when 
he spoke again it was in the same voice, saying 
the same things? Is it so unjust to complain 
of this lack of development? 

Mr. Lloyd cannot, by the way, be under the 
impression that the volume of 1922 was Hous- 
man’s farewell to poetry? At his death, in 
1936, there was enough material for a third 
volume, More Poems, which is as large as the 
other two and, to my mind, just as good; and 
also the twenty-three Additional Poems. In 
any case, if Housman began to write poetry 
in 1895 and left a fair body of posthumous 
work in 1936, it is surely true to say that he 
was, So to speak, in business as a poet for some 
forty-one years. Of course a poet does not 
keep up an even flow of production, and of 
course he can be, and should be, maturing in 
his fallow periods. When Hopkins resumed 
poetry after a long silence, the result was The 
Wreck of the Deutschland and a new tone in 
English poetry. 
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Mr. Croyden-Smith seems to have regarded 
my article as a simple attack on Housman. He 
even quotes me as speaking of his ‘little gift.” 
I did not, of course, say any such thing. I said 
Housman’s poetry was a gift, but specified no 
size. Indeed, the only adjective | applied to 
his gift was ‘exquisite.’ 

I think if these gentlemen had a clearer view 
of the field they would see that I and they are 
really fighting on the same side.— Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN WAIN 
University of Reading 


SUMMER TIME 


Sir,—Daylight saving must surely be ac 
counted one of the most remarkable theories 
ever put before the British public. By suitably 
manipulating the hands of the clock, we are 
told, 4t is possible to benefit the physique 
general health and welfare of all classes of 
the community. It should occasion no surprise, 
therefore, that so sweeping a claim has given 
rise to doubts as to whether we can do any 
thing of the kind by any such means 


Are standards of no account? Of what use 
a yard-measure made of elastic, or the vane of 
a weathercock that invariably points in the 
direction from which balmy breezes blow? Or 
a timepiece to those arbitrary and drastic 
changes that contribute in no small degree to 
the prevailing chaos? 


In this impersonal machine-age the human 
element is too often overlooked by those who 
seek to order our lives down to the last detail 
How many members of the younger generation 
realise that they are being used as a medium 
for experimental purposes? Nor have they 
any conception of the settled, genial and 
healthy conditions that existed in this country 
before our planners began tampering with the 
clock. 


In a recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons, reference was made to what was 
described as a state of ‘universal weariness’ 
visible in the population today. Does anybody 
suppose that a process of burning the candle 
at -both ends can be long continued without 
producing an adverse effect on health? The 
increasing pressure on the health services is a 
cause of grave concern And a layman may 
question whether that tendency will be re- 
versed so long as the Summer Time Act re- 
mains on the Statute Book.— Yours faithfully, 

P. F. ADKINS 
Sduthgate, London, N.14 i 


ANTHROPOPHAGISED 


Sir,—1l was most interested to read Mr 
M. C. N. D’Arcy’s letter published in your 
issue of March 25, in which he refers to his 
wife's forebear, Joseph Gellibrand, who was 
eaten by aborigines in Australia in 1837. 

Among the few surviving records of the 
early activities of this company is the first 
life policy to be issued by the ‘Alliance’ in 
Australia. This ts dated 1834 and the life 
assured was Joseph Tice Gellibrand We also 
have a letter dated July 3, 1838. from Mr 
Gellibrand’s executors to our then agent in 
Australia in reply to his inquiry “whether any 
further intelligence has been received to this 
period respecting Mr. Gellibrand’s fate or 
anything transpired to throw discredit on the 
general opinion that this gentleman has 
perished by the hands of the natives at Port 
Philip.” In reply, the executors state that ‘not 
any the slightest information but such as has 
tended to confirm this melancholy fact has up 
to this moment reached us nor have we un- 
happily the least reason to doubt the certainty 
of his death.’ 

The claim was duly paid on July 19, 1838. 
and as only three premiums had been collected, 


Contemporary Arts 


CINEMA 


THe Witp One, (Rex Cinema, Cambridge.)}— 
PassaGeE Home. (Leicester Square.}— 
Back Wipow. (Rialto.}——THE VANISHING 
Prairie. (Studio One.) 

THE most interesting new film of this week 

can be found only at Cambridge, the censor’s 

ban, reinforced by the decision of the LCC, 
has kept, and will keep, it out of London. It 
seems a pity. The Wild One is a study in 
violence, and it is a film in which no one 
precisely is punished because no one pre 
cisely is to blame. But the picture neither 
condones violence nor takes it for granted; 

and the censor’s attitude seems due less to a 

fear that the majority might be shocked than 

that the minority inclined to hooliganism might 
be further corrupted. 

From the credit titles, The Wild One states 
its theme: the young motor-cyclists, goggled 
and black-jerkined, roaring down the road in 
near-military formation, are out for blood 
Aimlessly, to fill in an idle hour, they will 
descend on a small town, crowd into its saloons, 
stage their gang fights in its main street, until 
their restless boredom finds its outlet in casual 
destruction, All this—the juke-box idiom, the 
disinterested passes at the local girls, the ritual 
of the fight between the two club leaders—the 


film brilliantly records. It is through observa 


tion, incisive and unstressed, that Laslo 
Benedek and John Paxton, the director and 
writer, come disturbingly to grips with this 
particular social problem. Then the story 


deserts the gang to concentrate on its leader, 
Johnny (Marlon Brando); he is attracted to a 
girl, and revealed as not wholly unsympathetic; 
he becomes the target for the town’s anger 
when the aroused citizens form a_ lynching 
party. The film goes a long way around to make 
the point that violence breeds violence, and 
in doing so loses its own way, taking refuge in 
some conventional melodramatics and an un- 
certain and equivocal ending. There remain, 
though, the general tone, appalled but unsen- 
sational; the vicious tension of the early 
passages, and, as one now expects from every 
film in which he appears, the central fact of 
Brando’s performance. 


Johnny does not develop as does Terry 
Malloy in On the Waterfront, and the relation- 
ship with the girl. designed to throw light on 
his character, in fact proves the film’s weakest 
part, But Benedek is a more reticent director 
than Elia Kazan, and less inclined to lay all 
his emotional cards on the tab!e; as presented 
here, the Brando characterisation of the in- 
articulate contemporary hero may appear 
slighter, but it has also a subtler authenticity 
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the transaction proved to be one of our less 
remunerative ventures.— Yours faithfully, 


E. T. CARDEW 
General Manager 
Alliance Assurance Company, Limited 


THE MODERNS 


Six,—I think that ordinary readers complain 
of the badness of modern poetry, not that it 
is too obscure or too difficult. The obscurity 
and difficulty are usually due to the inefficiency 
of the poets. I wish Mr. Wain would give ys 
what | am sure he is well qualified to do—an 
explanation of the decline of poetry from its 
greatness in the nineteenth century. Alterna- 
tively, if he does not accept that this decline 
is a fact, | wish he would tell us whether he 
really thinks that we now have anyone who 
reaches the level of what in past days would 
have been classed as a minor poet, and if so, 
why. Poets are always complaining that their 
books are not bought, but surely the explana- 
tion 1s that they are not worth buying. Almost 
anything seems to pass for poetry nowadays. 
~—Yours faithfully. 

HECTOR 
40 Trafalgar Road, Birkdale, Southport 


MUNRO 


PISCATORIAL POTIONS 


Sir.—It used to be thought unwise in West 
Africa to drink live fish. While on trek in the 
Gold Coast during the dry season, I once pro- 
tested to my steward boy against sharing a 
gallon of muddy bath water with a small live 
fish. The boy thought that I was being fussy. 
‘Massa, him no hurt for bath. You go drink 
him, him grow big for belly, him hurt too 
much.’— Yours faithfully, 

A. S. THOMAS 
Goodings Cottage, Woodland St. Mary, 

Newbury 





Passage Home begins by sketching in char- 
acters who might develop interestingly—the 
morose and unpopular captain of a cargo 
ship, the stranded English girl taken on as a 
passenger at a South American port—and ends 
with a rip-roaring storm sequence, which some- 
how solves whatever problems the voyage has 
created. Atmosphere, in other words, gives way 
to action, and on neither level does this sea 
story really work. But the director, Roy Baker, 
keeps a rather indeterminate plot from drifting 
too far off course, and there are sound perform- 
ances by Peter Finch, as the captain, and Cyril 
Cusack, as a trouble-making steward. Diane 
Cilento, although not entirely one’s idea of a 
distressed British governess, remains an actress 
worth watching. 

* 


Black Widow, a thriller directed by Nunnally 
Johnson, has the initial advantage of a neat 
double-barrelled mystery: who killed the 
young girl novelist, and just what plot was she 
hatching against the Broadway producer? This 
sort of story needs to be told at speed, and 
preferably in old-fashioned black and white. 
Spread over the wide screen, with sweeping 
views of New York and the over-elaborate 
CinemaScope style in interior decoration, it 
looks decidedly thin. And you don’t need to 
be much of a detective to identify this mur- 
derer. Of the stars—Van Heflin, Gene Tierney, 
Ginger Rogers. Reginald Gardiner—one is all 
too obviously being held in reserve for the final 
show-down. 
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Disney’s new nature film deals with the wild 
life of the great American grasslands, with the 
ingeniously observed habits of birds, bisons, 
cougars, coyotes and the engaging and cour- 
ageous little burrowing animals known as 
prairie dogs. The pictures in this series sustain 
a precarious balance between intelligent 
popularisation and tricked-up vulgarity; and, 
for the most part, The Vanishing Prairie 
remains on the right side of the line. 


PENELOPE HOUSTON 


MUSIC 


Ir Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony fails to 
make such an impact in this country as in 
Prague and America (where it has recently 
received the New York Music Critics’ Circle 
award as ‘the finest orchestral work performed 
in New York during the past year’), it will 
not be due entirely to the newspaper strike. 
Nor will it have been for want of an occasion. 
The first performance here, given at the 
Festival Hall by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, with the 
Soviet Ambassador in the audience, was the 
first in Western Europe. The fault lay in the 
performance, which not only kad numerous 
minor blemishes in the playing, and was badly 
balanced, with a very thin and meagre string 
tone against the rest, but completely failed to 
grasp the formal dimensions of the work, 
and misrepresented its character. When it 
was played in Prague lest year by the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra under Franz 
Konwitschny it made a deep and strong 
impression, and seemed decisively the best of 
Shostakovich’s symphonies. Some concession 
to ideological pressure was still discernible in 
the too-sharp contrast between the serious first 
and third movements, and the ‘optimistic’ 
second and fourth, but the composer seemed 
to have been more successful than usual in 
maintaining a consistent and congenial per- 
sonal tone throughout and in finding a con- 
cise, coherent form. The first and third 
movements were quiet, lyrical, flowing and 
serene, rather than emotional or pretentiously 
earest, and the finale, although light and 
animated, did not force the gaiety excessively. 
Only the brief, noisy scherzo seemed an ideo- 
logical compromise, out of character. 


* 


In Boult’s performance little remained but 
the brevity and noise of the scherzo (and even 
this lacked the brilliance of sound and springy 
thythm of the other), the quietness of the first 
and third movements, and the consistent per- 
sonal tone—which was, however, not hit true. 
The tempi for the first and third movements 
seemed very slow, and their rhythm certainly 
did not flow, with the result that the lyrical 
impulse entirely failed. The first movement 
never got into motion at all, and seemed an 
immense, faltering, laborious construction, and 
the third collapsed into an incoherent succes- 
sion of episodes. The long introduction to the 
finale had no tension, no effect of a question 
posed, awaiting resolution, as of a true 
introduction, and consequently the finale 
proper, which when it came lacked vivacity 
and decision, seemed to have no connection 
with it. 

In spite of its more pergonal, less strident 
tone, and its clearly more successful solution 
of the ideological-artistic problems that have 
always so obviously tormented Shostakovich, 
the symphony seemed as long and as dull as 


any of his others. The composer has himself 
pointed out the great length of three of the 
movements, but more by way of suggesting 
that the scherzo ought to have been longer to 
balance them, than that they should be 
shortened. Whereas Konwitschny’s perform- 
ance confirmed his opinion, nobody on Sun- 
day could have wished for anything but cuts 
in the work. Boult has given many excellent 
performances of modern music, and perhaps 
he, and the symphony, will have better luck 
another time. Until then, let no disappointed 
admirer, or apparently confirmed detractor, of 
Shostakovich believe that he has heard the 
Tenth Symphony. 

COLIN MASON 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Tue foundation of the BBC’s considerable 
reputation as a public service has been its 
capacity to rise to the great occasion. How 
many tawdry television programmes were for- 
given and forgotten in the acclaim for the 
telecast of the Coronation? 


This past week has shown the most miser- 
able failure to rise to the occasion in the whole 
history of the BBC. It may be that monopoly 
has drained the last trickle of enterprise or 
that the remaining vitality is so braced to meet 
competition that nothing else matters. 
Whatever the explanation, the treatment of 
Sir Winston Churchill's resignation by the 
television service was worse than dull. It 
was drab. 


What an opportunity was missed to create 
the atmosphere lost by the absence of national 
newspapers! The scope of the personality 
concerned offered infinite variety for dynamic 
observation. We should have seen a film of the 
highlights in Sir Winston’s career. The possi- 
bility of his resignation must have percolated 
to some of the ivory towers in the TV centre 
(still in building at a cost of ten millions of 
public money). Why was such a film not pre- 
pared months ago? We should have had at 
least an hour of reminiscence by leading figures 
from the many spheres Sir Winston has 
influenced — Beaverbrook, Menzies, Eisen- 
hower, Alexander, Mountbatten, de Gaulle, 
Baruch, etc. etc. We might have heard a 
historian on his political career, a strategist 
on the Dardanelles, a crime reporter on Sidney 
Street—the list is endless. 


Sir Winston, having tendered his resignation 
to his Sovereign and taken leave of his working 
colleagues, appeared on the balcony of No. 10 
at 11 p.m. to acknowledge the public acclaim. 
Here was the natural climax to the Churchill 
night on TV. Did we see it? We did not. What 
did we see? An earnest sound radio commen- 
tator giving us the gist of what we had already 
heard on the Home News followed by a brief 
newsreel shot of Sir Winston and Lady 
Churchill greeting their distinguished dinner 
guests the night before. 


After an excited announcement that we were 
to be taken direct to Downing Street, we saw 
yet another sound radio commentator who told 
us that Sir Winston was at home. As though 
to confirm this electrifying intelligence we saw 
a lighted window in No. 10 and so ‘back to 
the studio.’ At nine o'clock six million people 
sat looking at a screen filled with the words 
LORD SAMUEL. We listened to a relay of this 
radio talk. Good as it may have been, it was 
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not television. Finally a hastily scratched- 
together team of commentators treated us to a 
discussion on ‘The Resignation.’ 

All this shows an inexcusable lack of leader- 
ship, inspiration and foresight. Could we hope 
for news of further well-timed resignations? 


JOHN IRWIN 


THEATRE 


UNCERTAIN Joy, By Charlotte Hastings. (Royal 
Court.}——IT’s DIFFERENT FOR MEN. By 
Michael Pertwee. (Duchess.) 


I pip not see Charlotte Hastings’s first play, 
Bonaventure, but I am assured that it well de- 
served its success. That being so, one can only 
say that Miss Hastings has done it again. Un- 
certain Joy is a competent piece of writing for 
the theatre and excellent value for money as 
entertainment. This is a story of the attempts 
made to get a small problem child away from 
his brutal and corrupt father, and, if one feels 
rather doubtful about the impossibility of 
calling in the law to help, this is all part of the 
convention by which this kind of plot has to 
be worked out in personal terms. It is, indeed, 
the character that counts in this play: Michael 
Brooke is harrowingly realistic as Tod, the 
small boy, and Richard Leech, as his father, 
gives a convincing interpretation of a sheer 
brute in action. But the acting honours must, I 
think, go to Roger Livesey for his portrait of 
the kindly schoolmaster, who wishes to adopt 
Tod in face of the opposition of his wife, 
who has no children of her own. Both Mr. 
Livesey and Ursula Jeans (as the wife) gave a 
clear and human picture of a fairly subtle 
situation. Perhaps their dialogue was occasion- 
ally a little too sentimental, and it is the greatest 
tribute to Mr. Livesey that he was never in the 
least embarrassing during his scenes with Tod. 
This play deserves to run and will, no doubt, 
do so. My only caveat is that it could do with 
some cuts in the second act. 


* 


At the Duchess there is rather a feeble little 
comedy about there being one law for the 
man and another for the woman. This folk saga 
is mixed up with stuff about co-education, the , 
facts of life and so forth. Naunton Wayne and 
June Clyde do their best with it, but that is 
hardly enough. The only really cheering episode 
was Eliot Makeham’s portrait of a saintly, but 
understanding, Dean. 

Maurice Chevalier, who will need no com- 
ment from me, is at the Palace Theatre during 
April. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 





The Spectator 


APRIL 17, 1830 


THE stupid old twaddler Colman has, accord- 
ing to the daily papers, given a new specimen 
of the manner in which he exercises the func- 
tions of Dramatic Licenser. In the English 
version of the opera of Cinderella, brought 
out on Tuesday evening at Covent Garden 
Theatre, the following dialogue originally 
occurred: “Dandini. Pray, Master Alidoro, 
help me, for | am a great man now, and can do 
nothing! —Alidoro. How, sirrah! Is that one 
of our privileges? —Dandini. Certainly, what 
do the great do but live by the labours of the 
little?” Mr. Colman struck out the whole of 
Dandini's last answer. Ass! 












BOOKS 


Torrents of Thoughts 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


HAT are we to make of Swift? There can be little 
W ex for not making something of him when we 

consider how many things he actually was: 
ecclesiastic, journalist, politician (Whig as well as Tory), 
patriot (Irish as well as English), friend of Pope, and in the 
running, at any rate, for psychopath—all this before we can 
get down to his qualities as ‘a great English writer.’ There 
are thus rather more than the usual number of heaps into 
which we can deal the pack of our knowledge about him, while 
the enormous documentation of both his private and his public 
life has seen to it that there are more cards in that pack than 
is common; too many, perhaps, for one man to hold con- 
veniently in his hand. This factor tends to exaggerate the 
general proclivity of scholars and critics towards reducing to 
a Single aspect the literary figure that has claimed their notice, 
and the latest discussion of Swift* makes him out to be 
primarily a politician. 

There is not the slightest doubt—a perusal of Professor 
Quintana’s book leaves no room for any—that Swift really 
was a politician. On page 3 we come to Swift's attempt, 
backed up with a letter from Sir William Temple, to get hold 
of a secretaryship, or perhaps a consolation prize in the form 
of a fellowship at Trinity College, through the interest of 
Orange Billy’s Secretary of State in Ireland. On page 7 
Swift learns with understandable disgust that the Godolphin 
Ministry is preparing to back the repeal of the Test Act, with 
the evident aim of conciliating the extreme Whigs and the 
Dissenters. On page 13 the Earl of Oxford is convincing Swift 
that the Tory Party, by virtue of its determination to get 
cracking on the question of the First Fruits, is the true Church 
party. And so we go on, carried breathlessly from the political 
context and applications of Swift’s Discourse of the Contests 
and Dissensions in Athens and Rome; with the Consequences 
they had upon both those States (1701), to the social doctrine 
inherent in A Proposal for Giving Badges to the Beggars in All 
the Parishes of Dublin (1737). 


* * . 





Upon recovery from this experience, however, the reader 
will realise that there is more in the book than a dashing 
account of Swift's ecclesiastical and political career and the 
reflections of that career in the myriad pamphlets and occa- 
sional pieces. Professor Quintana is straightforward, detailed 
and instructive on the actual political content of the more 
important works, such as A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's 
Travels. One might perhaps take exception to the rather over- 
lengthy (for this size of book) discussion of exactly when and 
how the various parts of Gulliver came to be written, but the 
political parallels adduced for many of the main events and 
motives of the work, especially its earlier sections, are con- 
vincing and helpful as far as they go. To wonder just how far 
they do go brings into question Professor Quintana’s whole 
method, and the answer here depends, in turn, on what use 
me expects to make of his book. It will no doubt be very 
useful to the student of the subject, the specialist, the man 


* Swift: An Introduction. By Ricardo Quintana. (O.U.P., 21s.) 
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who wants a handy résumé of the part played by politica) 
history in Swift’s work, plus, perhaps, a few novel suggestions 
and inferences in this field. But this is not the kind of use to 
which the subtitle, An Introduction, seems to be laying claim, 

This claim, which is extended at various points in Professor 
Quintana’s preface, would be difficult to substantiate. The 
clarity and level-headedness of the book are admirable 
enough, and its approach has at any rate the merit of being 
a counter-irritant to all the talk about impotence and scat. 
logical obsession and dementia and Méniére’s syndrome, not 
to mention Presto’s relations with MD. The chief weakness, 
I think, is the absence of any apparent interest in critical 
matters, any very ardent attempt to treat Swift’s work as litera. 
ture. What we get are terms like ‘moral realism,’ ‘rhetorica| 
power’ and ‘comic artistry’ being thrown about as if every. 
body knew what they meant and what they could be applied 
to; individual warks tend to get reduced to political and social 
comment on the one hand and ‘craftsmanship’ or ‘workman- 
ship’—left unamplified, of course—on the other. I thought 
people had stopped being able to get away with that kind of 
thing. But Swift, it seems, is still the scholar’s dream: the 
literary qualities of any given piece can be ignored in favour 
of its qualities as documentation of this biographical fact, that 
piece of social background, and the other political trend, 
Wilde’s gibe about the auctioneer being the only man to whom 
all schools of art are equally meritorious might be extended 
to the scholar (or lecturer) confronted by a complete euvre. 


. > * 


The objection to these objections is that Professor Quintana 
is indeed a scholar, that a scholar’s mission is to collect facts 
and that it is then up to the critic, or the interested reader, to 
use these facts as he will. There’s something in that, but the 
counter-objection to it might be that any incomplete set of 
facts (which any book on Swift less than about five million 
words long is likely to be) will be selected on a principle which 
can hardly help imparting some critical direction and which 
must itself be critically judged. The principle in this case is 
suspect, because it starts at the wrong end, with ideologies 
instead of texts, and also because it seems too flimsy to sustain 
more than very minor—i.e., rather boring—generalisations 
about Swift. To venture a little further, one might add that 
the scholar must be capable of doubling as a critic whenever 
necessary, an effort of intelligence which may help to convince 
him that scholarship, like most criticism, is at its best when 
entirely ad hoc, and that the place for political references and 
the like is in the notes to an edition—where the reader can 
use them to clear up individual difficulties in the text—not in 
an independent work, where a spate of facts may make him 
lose his footing and carry him off downstream, awash in 
torrents of eighteenth-century thought, to a wrong, because 
over-emphatic and over-selective, conclusion. 

Does it really matter, after all, exactly who’s who and what's 
what in Gulliver's Travels, say? Do we care whether or not 
his exile to Blefuscu is an enciphered version of what happened 
to poor old Bolingbroke, or whether or not that idiosyncratic 
quenching of the palace fire has to do with the end of the War 
of the Spanish Succession? These things, I suggest, do not 
help; and similar things, in the case of A Tale of a Tub among 
many others, cannot help. Most of Swift’s prose is ruined by 
prolixity, by wild repetition, by a mania for mock-argument 
and mock-analogy, by that element of irresponsible fantastica- 
tion which hopelessly obscures what the targets of his satire 
were really like and how they really behaved. No doubt it was 
good fun for the boys at the time, who knew the people 
involved, but we can at best only know about them, and when 
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| know about them I am more than ever convinced that, 
outside Gulliver's Travels, parts of the Directions to Servants, 
and perhaps the manual of Genteel and Ingenious Conversa- 
tion, Swift’s prose works consist of a series of exhibition-bouts 
between a steamroller and a bushel of nuts laid end to end. 
The similarity of this method to that used in The Dunciad is 
only superficial; Pope, to begin with, was able simply to do 
more different things with his material. Swift's range was 
indeed very narrow, and it was only in fiction (or near-fiction) 
and a few of the shorter poems—both of them forms that may 
do something to curb diffuseness—that this range could seem 
adequate. 

The foregoing is not designed to compel every writer on 
Swift to take that kind of line—though it might be a good idea. 
It is merely an appeal against letting what he actually wrote, 
and the varying literary value of what he wrote, become 
dimmed and blurred into sameness by a fog of adventitious 
fact. Mr. Robert Graves once said something to the effect that 
what he meant by poetry was poetry, not Byron’s collars 
and Shelley’s girl-friends and Keats’s first editions, and so on. 
By the same token, I feel, we should do all we can to forget 
Swift’s preferment, Ancients vs. Moderns, the Barrier Treaty 
and Wood's ha’pence, or at least keep them incarcerated in 
footnotes. 


General of the Fighters 


The First and the Last. By Adolf Galland. (Methuen, 18s.) 


Tue author was, until January, 1942, Hitler’s General of the 
Fighters: his views on the war are, therefore, those of a German 
general and a fighter pilot rolled into one, Like most prominent 
German officers of his generation, he began as a loyal member of 
the Nazi State. He was among the first batch of airmen trained in 
secrecy in the early Thirties, was put into the Luftwaffe’s uniform 
in 1934, and sent to gather experience and glory with the Condor 
squadron in Spain. By the outbreak of war his daredevilry and his 
natural talent for flying won him countless victories in air combat, 
and eventual promotion to the headship of the Reich's fighter 
forces. But increased responsibilities brought with them a mount- 
ing sense of frustration, for at no time during the war was he able 
to ‘sell’ to Hitler or to Goering the type of strategy and tactics 
without which Germany was destined to be defeated in the air. 

In Galland’s account Hitler emerges as a twofold failure. He 
lost the war, which was bad enough, but he also thwarted and 
eventually wrecked the fighter forces of the Reich. This he did 
through sheer inability to adapt his strategical concepts to the 
demands of the war. In his obsession with the offensive, he 
squandered his fighter forces in offensive projects and mutilated 
his best aircraft types by fitting them out for offensive operations. 
Even more disastrous was his psychotic preoccupation with 
‘peripheral’ resistance. He would not allow Galland to conduct 
his air defence from interior bases, and vetoed the formation of a 
central reserve of aircraft and crews. Throughout the later stages 
of the war he insisted on suicidal ‘last-ditching’ in outlying fields 
of battle. In the end the Luftwaffe may well have lost more through 
failure to evacuate its advanced bases in time than through combat 
in the air. 

Morally, Goering’s failure was even greater, if only because his 
intellectual failure was less. For whereas Hitler was blinded by his 
maniacal dogma, Goering knew and understood. He was in 
frequent contact with his air commanders and gradually accepted 
their case, but he was too pusillanimous and too vain to put the 
‘ase across to Hitler. He was afraid of admitting that the Luftwaffe 
was no longer an instrument of attack. When the great Anglo- 
American air offensive at last came, Goering tried to shift the 
blame onto the inetliciency and cowardice of his airmen. 


However, General Galland’s story is not peopled with villains | 


alone. Of the leaders with whom he frequently dealt, Milch comes 
out rather well; and Speer emerges as a-superman and a worker 
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TWELFTH PHYSICIAN 


by Willa Gibbs 
Time & Tide 
“\A sweeping and powerful book that puts her at once and 
without question into the first rank of historical novelists 


. « « @ large-scale book, by an author not afraid to enlist the 
grand manner.”’ 


M. R. Ridley 


“A rich book, full of variety and power ...a full length 
portrait of Napoleon himself done with imaginative subtlety 
of insight.” (B.B.C.) 


The Sphere 
“Crowded, diverse and swift-moving in the best manner of 
the historical novel. A wealth of careful research.” 
Birmingham Post 


“One of the best historical novels to come out of America 
recently . . . exciting, penetrating ... startling portrait of 
the young Napoleon.” (12/6 net) 


EDITH TEMPLETON 
THIS CHARMING PASTIME 


Laurence Meynell 


‘How refreshing to come across writing that has individu- 
ality, a style that without being exotic manages to be 
remarkable. ... Mrs. Templeton is full of skill at suggesting 
the effect of climate and scenery on the emotional life o/ 
her characters.” (Express & Star 


Edith Shackleton 


“She has again shown her genius for making all customar) 
things seem interestingly new . . . her extreme sophistication 
and erudition, ironic wit, sense of beauty and of spirit o 
place” . 
(12/6 net) 


EUGENE WALTER 
THE UNTIDY PILGRIM 


Kenneth Young 


* Deliciously, wittily presented . . 
a René Clair film.” 


(The Lady 


. as light and moving ay 
(Yorkshire Post 
Isabel Quigly 
“The lusciousness, the high spirits, the inexhaustible verve 
and just his plain gift of the gab make him rather sinister|) 
good company, like some enticing Southern drink,” 
(12/6 net) (The Spectator 


GUIDE to the PLANETS 


by Patrick Moore 


Discovery 
“ After his excellent Guide to the Moon, he has produced 
an equally commendable Guide to the Planets . . . with its 
admirable photographs, colour plates and diagrams and with 
its useful tables of data on the planets and the satellites, it 
provides a wealth of sound and authentic information most 
skilfully and attractively presented.” (21/- net) 
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of miracles. But most of Galland’s objects of admiration are to be 
found on the Allied side. Although he has many disparaging things 
to say about the strategic efficiency of British night bombing, he 
is full of admiration for the resource and ingenuity of *the 
British bombing tactics, and more especially for the activities of 
100 Group, the British force which specialised in interference and 
intrusion. His comments on the Mosquito will doubtless bring 
blushes to the cheeks of Captain de Havilland and Mr. Bishop; 
his praise for British pilots is highly generous; but what impressed 
him most was the immense build-up of American bombing forces 
and the far-sightedness with which they were employed. | 
Here and there, his details appear to be at fault. He is sometimes 
so anxious to show how well the German air force might have 
done had it not been hamstrung by the Fiihrer, that he is apt to 
exaggerate German technical achievements and to underrate those 
of the Allies. For example, British radar was much older than he 
implies; the Home Chain was almost complete before the war. 
Whittle’s engine was not three years behind the German jet. The 
German Lippisch aircraft which flew in 1939 was engined by a 
rocket, and a rocket engine was not what Whittle was after. His 
jet project was not much later than that of the 178 and was equally 
delayed by obstacles of every kind. Nor is it accurate to compare, 
as Galland does, the performance of obsolete marks of the Spitfire 
with that of the advanced marks of the ME.109. In fact, the 
development of the two aircraft was a technical race in which both 
ran more or less abreast. On the whole, however, the author’s bias 
works the other way round. In building up his case against German 
leadership, he is apt to give Germany's adversaries more than their 
share of prescience and efficiency. The case itself. on the other 
hand, appears very convincing and almost irrefutable. 
M. M. POSTAN 


A Certain Charmer 


The Letters of Samuel Pepys and his Family Circle. Edited by 
Helen Truesdell Heath. (The Clarendon Press, 30s.) 

Mr. Pepys and Nonconformity. By A. G. Matthews. (Independent 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 

SAMUEL Pepys is a certain charmer; he is the small beer in the 

social historian’s bottle with the power that that beverage has to 

relax a brain congested with statistics. He has at least one other 

popular quality. He is so much of the world, so inseparable fren 


LIN YUTANG 


The Unexpected Island 


Survivors from a war-devastated cwentieth century set up 
their own republic of Thainos on a Pacific Island. In this 
reflective novel of the future, Lin Yutang is in his most 
inventive, wisest and most ironic vein. 15s 
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A Real Find for Children 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


“She seems to me,”’ writes NOEL STREATFEILD 
“to write better for children about children than any 
other living writer.” Her first two books THE 
FOUR-STOREY MISTAKE and THE SATUR- 
DAYS, are just out Each 8s 6d. 
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the small talk of his day, that the critical faculty must retire to 
judge him, and it does so largely convinced of its own superiority, 
Therefore, Pepys is great game. His multifarious interests, 
incredible observation, and almost complete lack of self. 
consciousness, produced a tone which is comic in its insularity; 
while (although one can’t help being interested in what the eye 
at the keyhole saw, and amused by the situation of the onlooker) 
his uninhibited curiosity repels. ‘Delightful as Pepys is,’ said 
George Saintsbury, ‘he is essentially mean’; and if this is a 
judgement which is not commonly held it is because what emerges 
from the diary, more than Pepys himself, is a devotion to detail 
and a humanly shifting sympathy. 

Mrs. Heath’s most scholarly edition of The Letters of Samuel 
Pepys and his Family Circle, with its partisanly Pepysian though 
comprehensive and equally scholarly introduction, supports this 
judgement. It is out of fairness to Pepys the man that one needs 
some record of his relationships which makes the civil servant and 
the diarist seem equally real, as they should do in the family 
contest. Two other elements are present here as well, dignity and 
style, which are mobilised around Pepys’s organisation of his 
own defence when imprisoned on a charge of treason. And it is 
apparent from this section of the correspondence that the seven- 
teenth century worked towards other ends than gossip in Pepys. In 
adversity, he shows qualities in common with one so different as 
Bunyan: 

In the mean time, pray desire my Father to give no way to any 
fears concerning me, for that I bless God I have liv’d so carefully 
in the discharge of my Duty to the King my Master and the Laws 
I live under both towards God, and towards men, that I have not 
one unjust deed or thought to answer for, and consequently 
neither am myselfe, nor would pray him to be under the least 
doubt or care what can befall me, it being no use to any man in 
my Place to think of supporting himselfe by any other means that 
has such an innocence as mine to relye on; and there, I bless 
God, lies my comfort, whatever befals me. 

It is the language of this and like passages which help to establish a 
link which is the target of two essays in Mr. Matthew’s book: that 
Pepys was sympathetie to Nonconformity as well as to Catholicism 
in the tolerance of the humanist, to which, although he supported 
the Establishment, curiosity and temperament alike joined him. 

The content of the letters in Mrs. Heath’s edition may, however, 
disappoint the reader who is neither Pepysian nor historian. A 
short early section dovetails, but does not compete in interest, 
with the diary. In the bulk of the correspondence the Admiralty 
man is in charge. The matter conveys a circumspect attention to 
detail in family affairs, but is all the same a bore. And there 
remains for relief only the characterful eccentricity of Pepys’s 
brother-in-law, Balty (Balthasar St. Michel). For Balty, every- 
thing is outweighed by his own suffering at the hand of misfortune. 
He begins one letter, ‘Honoured Sir, Though my grievances, 
misseryes, Torments, and Disincouragements; hath been to such 
extremitie, passing the Expression of Tongue . . .,’ before pro- 
ceeding to point out that these are incomparable beside the pain 
of Pepys’s silence towards him. 

CLIFFORD COLLINS 


Up from Hamlet 


Hamlet, Father and Son. By Peter Alexander. (O.U.P., 15s.) 


‘Tus is the tragedy of a man who could not make up his mind.’ It 
is from this point, the Prologue in the Olivier film of Hamlez, that 
Professor Alexander starts his inquiry into the true nature of 
tragedy, and in particular the true nature of Hamlet. For years, 
he says—even from the very beginning—we have been led astray 
by the concentration of critics on Aristotle’s terms catharsis and 
hamartia in the Poetics: ‘purgation,’ ‘reconciliation,’ ‘redemption, 
‘tragic flaw’—do all these approximate translations have much 
bearing on the real substance of tragedy? 

Mr. Alexander thinks he has found the answer to these teasers 
which plague the undergraduate. Sophoclean and Shakespearian 
tragedy, he maintains, was based on the hero's arefé, virtue, the 
‘fairest prize in life.’ In another context, it is ‘coolness under fire. 
Flaws and faults there must be in tragedy, but they are what the 
‘man of honour’ must contend with: ‘What consumes and sweeps 
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Economic Survey 1955 


. | 
An account of the main developments in the economy o! the United 


Kingdom during 1954, with a consideration of the problems to be faced in 
the current year. (Cmd. 9412). ls. 6d. (by post Is. 75d.) 


Trade Fairs Overseas 


A useful bookle: containing hints and genera) information for United 
Kingdom manufacturers who are considering exhibiting at Overseas trade 
fairs. !llustrated Is. (by post Is. 14d 


i uropean Firearms 


by J. F. Hayward 


A guide to the collection of firearms in the Victoria and Alber! Museum. 
Historical and technical notes are included and there are 34 plates and 
9 text figures. 8s. 6d. (by post 8s. 10d.) 


Department of Scientific and 
industrial Research 


Report for the year 1953-54 on the work of the department, its fifteen 


research establishments, and forty-three Research Associations supported 
jointly by Government and Industry. (Cmd. 9386). 9s. (by post 9s. 4d.) 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London, W.1! 
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Do you like a monthly review which is serious 
without being dull, and witty without falling 
into whimsey ? If so, read 
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ALEXANDRIA: More 


than three centuries 
before Christ, Alexander 
the Great marked out 


at 


_— 


the foundations of the 
city which was to prove 











his most enduring 

memorial. Originally, he conceived 
it as a naval base to support his 
army in his Persian campaigns, but 


he also wished to create a meeting- 
place for East and West, and a trad- 


ing centre for all the Mediterranean. 
The later story of Alexandria is 
studded with the names of some of 
the most vivid personalities ever to 
cross the stage of history ; from 
Julius Caesar to Napoleon famous 
commanders have sought to possess 
it. Illustrious philosophers such as 
Aristarchus and Philo Judaeus 
taught within its walls; it boasted 
mathematicians and poets, and all 
the arts flourished. The city was 
famous in ancient times for its 
Library: its lighthouse, over 
400 ft. in height, was one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 
Business men who require inform- 
ation on current commercial 
conditions in modern Egypt are 
invited to get into touch with our 
Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our bran- 
ches in Alexandria and elsewhere 
are readily obtainable on request. 
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away the disagreeables’ is ‘the sense of something in mortals that 
has risen superior to their condition.’ And here Mr. Alexander 
brings on the scene an unusual ally, or witness, Mr. Raymond 
Chandler, who, it seems, has satisfactorily dealt with the ‘man of 
honour’ in a contemporary situation; for ‘something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark’ and ‘I doubt some foul play’ read ‘a world 
. in which a screen star can be the finger man for a mob’ and 
‘the hold-up men may have friends with long guns.’ Aristotle 
talked about catharsis, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Chandler talk 
about ‘redemption.’ Mr. Alexafider tells us that the heart of Greek 
tragedy was the dramatist’s conception of areté; Mr. Chandler 
tells us in his Simple Art of Murder that the tragic hero ‘must be 
the best man in his world and a good enough man for any world.’ 
The two concepts are in fact, Mr. Alexander assures us, the same; 
and Shakespeare understood them and used them for the basis 
of his tragedy. Mr. Alexander is of necessity forced to spend much 
of his time putting up and then knocking down everything every- 
one else has said; but even when he is mocking or digressive— 

perhaps just because he is—he is entertaining. 
ANTHONY ° THWAITE 


To the Islands 


Tom and Lydia Davis. (Michael 


Doctor to the Islands. By 
Joseph, 15s.) 

Friendly Queen. By Hector MacQuarrie. (Heinemann, 18s.) 

Ten Years in Tonga. By J. S. Neill. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


WritinG to the author of The Cruise of the Cachalot, Kipling 
said: “You have thrown away material enough to make five books, 
and I congratulate you most heartily.” I believe he might have 
said something of the sort of Doctor to the Islands. It is a book to 
be relentlessly enthusiastic about. From their New Zealand 
wedding day in 1940 until the day their third son was born in 
Massachusetts two years ago, Dr. and Mrs. Davis never paused. 
The doctor, part-Polynesian and part-Welsh, is appointed assistant 
medical officer in his birthplace, Rarotonga in the Cook Islands, 
far to the north-east of a New Zealand government. He finds work 
for six doctors; a hospital neglected; villages untaught in mosquito 
control and cleanliness. He is sensitive, immensely able, an egotist 
of charm and great powers of leadership. He understands his 
Polynesian people and they, “innately cheerful, intelligent and 
loyal, follow him. He is less successful with some of his European 
people, but he and his wife finally become affectionate comrades 
of an endearing Resident Commissioner whose counter-memoirs 
would be fascinating to read. Mrs. Davis's problems are almost 
as great as her husband’s: Polynesian relations-by-marriage to 
comprehend; white people who do not understand that there is 
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no time for tea parties; much district nursing; and a husband who 
builds boats and radio sets under her feet in snatches between 
operations and tours of inspection. 

They write in loyal turn, just as they lived: one taking ove 
from the other at the rush, with seldom time for more than , 
passing hail. His sections are sound and absorbing reports of 
progress against a background of self-examination and affection 
for his Polynesians. Mrs. Davis, the writer of the two, makes ap 
exuberant book of the whole wild rush of action, deep feeling 
clear thinking, pure fun, and courage. 

In the middle of the story, the infant second son become 
critically ill; the father is forced to bitterly drastic measures; the 
mother nurses. Her moving description is followed by his account, 
For once the narrative directly overlaps, and the heightened 
effect is memorable. Things become easier thereafter and the fear 
of authority’s disapproval, of the doctor’s apparent intolerance 
and of his political interest (and timely success) in native affairs, 
disappears with his appointment as chief medical officer. Achieve. 
ment follows widespread achievement and the reader begins to 
relax. Just as he does so, the whole family sets sail for South 
America in a 45-foot schooner, a voyage uniquely undertaken at 
the wrong time of year. Between hurricanes, in one of which a 
small'son comes out all over in measles, they make Rapa their last 
South Sea island halting place before the long passage to South 
America. Mrs. Davis, whose dislike of the sea is only equalled by 
her command of the unexpected sentence, suddenly writes: 
‘Dancing the hula among the empty wine bottles on the long 
table, I could not help wondering how long it would be before we 
were doing this again.’ She and her husband will always be doing 
things, and I hope they will always find time to write about them. 
I think they will; they could find time for anything. 

After ‘Doctor Tom's’ Rarotonga, it is restful to move the few 
hundred miles west to Tonga. Off the main sea and air routes, ruled 
by a Queen whose charm and great ability emerge clearly from 
both books, Tonga seems without troubles, a true island paradise. 
The two books achieve a similar object: by presenting the history 
of Tonga each explains, and then proclaims, its present admirable 
and happy state. The royal houses of Tonga, the devoted mission- 
aries, and the influence of British parliamentary and judicial 
ways, have combined to produce, from a delightful island people, 
a small Christian nation ingenuously urbane, accepting with 
objective dignity and humour those Western innovations that will 
serve it best. Mr. MacQuarrie, from a profound knowledge of 
the South Seas, writes discursively and entertainingly. In Ten Years 
in Tonga, Mr. Neill proceeds by concise legalistic anecdote to 
build up a sympathetic and witty picture of Tonga and its affairs. 

A. H. BARTON 


Nonsense 


The Spoor of Spooks and Other Nonsense. By Bergen Evans. 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 


WE have much for which to thank the doubting Thomases of this 
world, particularly those who, like Dr. Bergen Evans, investigate 
with such thoroughness the multiple deceits we accept as common- 
place. It is oddly comforting to be told that nothing is what it 
seems, and that most things are incorrectly labelled. In this age 
of quizzes and questions which concentrate on accurate banalities, 
it is most refreshing to come across Dr. Evans who tells us, 80 
lucidly, that half the time we hardly know what we're talking 
about. Dr. Evans is a kind of Buffon of nonsense; his Natura 
History of Nonsense showed him to be a witty, intelligent and 
dedicated investigator of popular fallacies. His latest contribution 
in this field, The Spoor of Spooks, can be wholly recommended to 
all on the verge of a nervous breakdown; Dr. Evans has a line in 
simplification which puts everything in its proper place. 

Dr. Evans seeks ‘to give aid and comfort,’ but he warns of 
potential readers ‘below the age of intellectual consent,’ although, 
judging from Dr. Evans's findings, few of us can qualify as high, 
and, according to Spoor of Spooks data, most of us over-consent 
all the time. Dr. Evans finds us unashamedly gullible. Did I say Dr. 
Evans was the Buffon of nonsense? I should have said that his 
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Spoor of Spooks is a Kinsey report on what we believe and why 
we hang on so tenaciously to long-cherished bits of general mis- 
knowledge. Dr. Evans's approach is clinical; he takes us back to 
our childhood when we first reached the historical and were quite 
convinced that a common asp killed Cleopatra, that Nero, a model 
town-planner, ripped open his mother’s womb, that Lucrezia 
Borgia, an insipid girl, was expertly acquainted with poisons, and 
that Louis XIV had courage enough to proclaim ‘L’Etat, c'est 
moi!’ 

Investigating our social activities Dr. Evans shows us to be 
nothing more commendable than a lot of criminals. In a brilliant 
cautionary chapter, ‘Autointoxication,” which deals with our 
fondness for the motor car which leads so many of us to kill so 
many of our fellow human beings, Dr. Evans makes us face the 
facts: ‘Such a state of affairs would not continue unless it grati- 
fied something deep in our psyche, and as the slaughter goes on, 
with ever accelerating ferocity, we must face the central fact; we 
like it. However much we may lament and protest, we are plainly 
having a wonderful time.’ The motor car is found to be ‘basically 
unreasonable,’ which must explain why we love it so, and why, in 
fact, we enjoy all the other nonsense which Dr. Evans shows. us 


to be in possession of. 
KAY DICK 


New Novels 


The Picnic at Sakkara. By P. H. Newby. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
Violent Saturday. By W. L. Heath (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
An Island is a World. By Samuel Selvon. (Allan Wingate, 12s. 6d.) 
The Difficult Young Man. By Martin Boyd. (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Newsy has a curious taste, or perhaps talent is the word, for 
the disconcerting. He has you constantly round-eyed. Not at any- 
thing horrific, or anything, in the normal sense of the word, shock- 
ing. It is simply that his world is full of mild shudders, and pot- 
holes, and obscure irrationality. You feel in it like a townsman 
who, in an innocuous-looking field, touches one of those wires that 
give shocks to wandering cows. 

Egypt—Farouk’s, at that—is just the field for him to string 
round with electric wires and booby traps. The Picnic at Sakkara 
fairly gleams with the rolling eyeball, the enchanted affront, the 
upside-downness of heroism. Mr, Newby has suddenly taken on 
tremendous spirits, a sort of spiritual sun-tan. Never has he shown 
this degree of exuberance, this cock-eyed deliberation. Into a 
lotus-land where ‘they had all dropped into a pocket of time where 
ordinary chronology did not operate and where motion was 
arrested’ he has dropped something else, a stooge-hero don called 
Edgar Perry, no doubt a grisly little man to meet but with that 
dogged gracelessness, that dampness and dimmery that can so 
easily become endearing. He keeps losing his spectacles and claim- 
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ing proudly but untruly that he cannot see an inch ahead without 
them; yet he follows his nose with the alarming success and 
deplorable leer of a Giles baby with a catapult. It is not quite 
irony that puts him there: rather a sort of inspired and enormous 
fatuity that has invaded the Pasha’s palace where he gives English 
lessons and the lecture room where he talks on ‘George Eliot and 
the Crisis of the Novel’ and where, when he shrieks ‘Hooligans!’ 
at the rioting class, the students write it down and ask for its 
etymology. Devotion—of all emotions the one best fitted for 
comedy—is in the air: love sprawls and collapses before it. Devo- 
tion spurned, devotion ridiculous, devotion unkempt and offensive 
and faithful; devotion surviving that (to the murderer) most 
humiliating occurrence, a murder that fails to come off. Mr. 
Newby has harnessed to a masterly precision that slithery beast, 
inconsequence, and, from this severer corner of the world where 
things march, as a rule, im step and in sequence, his book reads 
almost like an idyll. In comedy of this sort he is unsurpassed. 

We are back with a bump at Morgan, Alabama, to the world 
where inconsequence is inadmissible and everything, tape- 
recorded and photographed by an unobstrusive Mr. Heath, is in 
its proper place. Violent Saturday ticks neatly and inexorably 
through twenty-four hours of Morgan life, Morgan on Friday 
evening preparing for this and that next day, fishing, shopping, or 
just a hangover. Three men arrive at the station, register at the 
hotel as Thomas, Blake, and Brown, and call each other by the 
shadier names of Harper, Preacher, and Dill. Morgan’s clocks 
move round to the Saturday drama, and at five to three sharp the 
three visitors raid the bank. This is roughly the technique of 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey and so many others since: why these 
people, why this particular moment? Mr. Heath’s first novel is an 
almost gruesomely accomplished affair, with the author sitting 
always unseen in darkness. 

Mr. Heath knows where he is going: almost too neat-footed, he 
skirts the dangers of novel-writing with the air of a prim-nosed 
cat. Mr. Selvon, in An Island is a World, does not: he rootles in 
that dangerous dustbin the soul, and comes up smeared and sur- 
prised (I speak technically; his book is in no way improper) at 
the garbage. Bolder than Mr. Heath, he invites comparison with 
many predecessors, having written one of those lengthy and 
attractive, but so frequent, accounts of the growing pains, the 
early loves, the mistakes, wanderings, philosophisings and friend- 
ships of a very young man; and of the first pause where he sat 
down under a tree to analyse and take stock; in fact, a Sinister 
Street, but by a Trinidadian of Indian parentage. As you might 
expect, since we all have something encyclopedic and fact- 
grubbing about us that cannot help being fascinated by the strange 
and new, the parts about shopkeeping life in Port of Spain are a 
good deal more interesting than the hero’s efforts to set the world 
right. What is also interesting, though perhaps disappointing, is 
how closely the cast of an intelligent young West Indian’s mind 
seems to resemble that of a young European; how, apart from the 
conscious passages of description and local colour, this novel 
might just as well have been written by an Englishman: a vaguely 
disturbed, spoilt, talented young man at odds with life till he finds 
the right girl. It is absurd to complain that Mr. Selvon has got 
away, as undoubtedly he has, from his island; absurd to expect the 
vision of a primitive from one who is at least half sophisticated 
But Mr. Selvon at this stage has lost the directness of the one 
before acquiring the complexity of the other, a common occur- 
rence in a world where the eye of innocence is given spectacles at 
the earliest age and in the remotest places. 

It is pleasant, once in a way, to be able to recommend a book 
wholeheartedly. The Difficult Young Man gave me some of the 
easiest, pleasantest reading I have had for a long time, and if ease 
is nO guarantee of goodness (stylistically speaking) pleasure surely 
is. It is about a young charmer called Dominic and his enormous, 
mildly eccentric family that commutes casually between England 
and Australia early in the century. After the plague of family 
sagas to which we are seasonally subjected I thought I never 
wanted to read about other people's great-aunts, let alone eccentric 
great-aunts, ever again; but this novel is as agreeable as its hero. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Correspondence of Emily Duchess of Leinster. 
Edited by Brian FitzGerald. (Dublin Station- 
ery Office, £2 2s.) 

The Early Irish Stage (to 1720). By William 
Smith Clark. (O.U.P., 30s.) 

The Irish Catholic Confederacy and the Puritan 
Revolution. By Thomas L. Coonan. (Clon- 
more and Reynolds, 36s.) 

The Irish Exiles in Australia. By T. J. Kiernan. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds, 18s.) 

THs second volume of the Leinster corre- 
spondence, whose publication has been long 
delayed, is a disappointment. The early part 
consists of the letters of the young Lord Edward 
FitzGerald, up to the time of his affaire with 
Mrs. Sheridan and, after her death, of his 
marriage to her double, the lovely Pamela. 
They are of interest only to.students of that 
type of domestic involvement; and they stop 
just at the time Lord Edward was becoming 
interesting. The bulk of the book is filled with 
the prattle of —_! Sarah Napier. There is a 
single interesting letter—the first, describing 
her introduction to George II and the future 
George Ll, who was greatly attracted to her; 
but having let this chance slip she settled down 
into a humdrum existence of quite remarkable 
tedium, faithfully reflected in her correspond- 
ence. It is difficult to see why the Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission, with a wealth of important 
material crying out to be published, should 
have made this choice. 

In view of the predominance of Irish play- 
wrights in the English theatre, it is odd that no 
serious attempt had been made before to 
examine the Irish theatre’s historical roots. The 
Early Irish Stage assiduously performs the 
weary task of exploration. Professor Clark is 
painstaking in the accepted American manner: 
when he mentions, in passing, that all the 
world’s a stage, he provides readers with a 
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footnote to inform them of the act and scene 
from As You Like It, by W. Shakespeare, in 
which the quotation may be found. Still, in 
spite of the new pedantry, he is quite readable, 
and admirably well informed. 

So is Professor Coonan, whose Irish Catholic 
Confederation must be accepted as the standard 
work on the 1641 rebellion. But is unlikely to 
be the definitive work, because—in spite of 
a conscious, almost painful effort to be fair— 
he has too often let his prejudices run away 
with him. He is ludicrously unjust, for example, 
to the Viceroy Ormonde. Ormonde may have 
wasted his abilitjes by putting them oe at 
the service of a worthless king, but to deny 
that he possessed ability is foolish. The author’s 
attempt to drag in constitutional issues, too, on 
a legalistic basis, is a notable example of the 
way that historians, when they get really 
involved in a subject, can read history back- 
wards. Still, where Professor Coonan is dealing 
with the Confederation itself he is more 
balanced; this part ot his work is unlikely to be 
superseded. 

The Irish Exiles in Australia is, by compari- 
son, in the light-weight class. Its chief value 
lies in its collection of the correspondence 
of the Irish patriots who were sent out as 
convicts—Smith O'Brien, Mitchel, and the 
rest, whose influence on the growth of the 
Dominion was considerable. IVOR BRIEN 


Early Conversation Pictures—From the Middle 
Ages down to 1730. A Study in Origins. 
By Ralph Edwards. (Country Life, 42s.) 

CONSIDERING their immense popularity, both 
in the eighteenth century, when conversation 
pictures were most in favour, and today, when 
they are universally sought by collectors, 
singularly little has been written about this 
vein of painting. Most people know the names 
of a few painters, like Hogarth and Zoffany. 
but very few know the names of the mass of 
practitioners, and still fewer are familiar with 
the long tradition behind the eighteenth- 
century manifestations. Mr. Ralph Edwards’s 
book is thus welcome, and he has a great deal 
that is new-to tell us. He traces the vein 
throughout Europe, starting from Van Eyck’s 
Arnolfini group, dealing with later works in 
the Flemish world, in Holland, in Italy, in 
France, and even saying a word or two of 
Holbein. The case that is made out for the 
early history of the style is convincing, and is 
well supported by a mass of well-chosen 
illustrations. But the story ends around 1730, 
with Hogarth in England and Gawen Hamilton 
in Scotland, just as the fashion for conversation 
pictures was reaching its height. It is to be 
hoped that this excellent little book will be 
followed up by another volume from the same 
author on ‘Later Conversation Pictures.” 


DAVID TALBOT RICE 


A Cornish Waif’s Story. An autobiography with 
a by A. L. Rowse. (Odhams. 


Some lives make almost unbearable reading, 
particularly those which describe, in sedate and 
factual terms, a continuity of individual miseries, 
and yet so subtle is their power that it is impos- 
sible to reject the appeal they make on our pity. 
Such an autobiography is Dr. Rowse’s discovery 
of the chtpaene etd author of A Cornish Waif’s 
Story. who, under the pseudonym of Emma 
Smith, tells a tale which belongs to Dickens's 
back streets and Hogarth’s gin alleys. The facts 
are almost incredible, and the progression from 
bad to worse is something this age of social 
services must view as legendary. Sold for a few 
shillings to an itinerant organ-grinder when she 
was six, being illegitimate and therefore un- 
wanted, Emma Smith records a childhood which 
is devilishly woeful. Abused in every way by her 
perverted master, the little girl was half rescued 
by the then existent social bodies whose grace to 
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the child did not extend beyond placing her in g 
penitentiary-convent. This shocking story con. 
tinues until the author tells us, with an odd 
precision, how finally she was ‘certified.’ This is g 
remarkable social document, all the more 
remarkable because the author writes not only 
without bitterness but actually with the object 
of paying tribute to the small kindnesses granted 
her during her trouble-burdened years. 

KAY Dick 


Letters to Frau Gudi Nélke. By Rainer Maria 
Rilke. Edited by Paul Obermiiller. Translated 
- d o M. Macdonald. (Hogarth Press, 


Rixe’s letters to Frau Nélke were written 
between 1919 and 1924, during his sojourn in 
Switzerland. They are rightly characterised by 
Paul Obermiiller as being of the ‘upright’ kind 
as distinct from the ‘outpouring’ ones, This 
is accounted for by their sensitive attunement 
to the nature and needs of their recipient. Rilke, 
endlessly searching for a place in which to 
work and virtually a refugee like his correspon- 
dent, seems to find in her naturalness a point 


of repose: ‘Your letter exhaled so much 
domesticity, safe and busy . . . without asking 
I took the breath of it for myself.’ Again, 


Rilke sees them as linked by common neces- 
sity: ‘My own instinct (for work's sake) to 
remain whole throughout, describes your task 
very clearly.’ Though many of these letters are 
slight in comparison with the great ones, they 
are among the least self-regarding Rilke ever 
wrote and offer a salutary contrast with the 
excesses, say, of the letters to ‘Merline,’ 
Although they cover the great period of the 
Duino Elegies and of Sonnets to Orpheus (the 
first completed and the latter composed in 
February, 1922) a gap in the correspondence 
between January and October of that year 
leaves us without any addition to our know- 
ledge of this phase. 

The most interesting details are the scattered 
remarks on individual psychology, a sentence 
on Valéry, a paragraph on the acting of the 
Thé&tre Pitoéff, Rilke’s mode of public lectur- 
ing, a sensitive note on the painting of Marie 
Laurencin, the poet’s appreciation of the return 
of Titian’s Assumption trom the Accademia to 
the altar of Santa Maria dei Frari, Venice, 
Rilke’s visit to that city and also a trip to Paris, 
Both the translation and the editorial notes are 
admirable. CHARLES TOMLINSON 


The History of the Christmas Card. By George 
Buday. (Rockliff, 42s.) 


Here’s a splendid gift at any time for a friend 
who has an eye for novelties, and an especially 
happy one at Christmas. Mr. Buday errs in 
overloading his book with scholarly detail: the 
apparatus and jargon of research jar a little when 
pinning down ‘Robin Redbreast and other 
feathered favourites’ or “Comic, Animated and 
Mechanical Trick Cards.’ But the subject's joy 
wins through, and we have a superb side-door 
glimpse into Victorian and Edwardian times, the 
period covered by this study. 

Christmas cards as we know them began in 
1843; their ‘fading colours and vanishing 
sentiments’ are hére preserved for all those who 
regularly once a year wonder ruefully who 
started this expensive custom. The book is rich 
in plates, which probably accounts for its steep 
price. All the facets of dear, dead days are 
recorded: the Poet Laureate of Christmas cards 
—a poetess named Helen Marion Burnside, 
whimsically erotic maidens rising from seasonal 
reeds, even cards of robins rigid in death, the 
work of some bygone Charles Addams. 

Mr. Buday’s private passion is certain to 
become (to borrow his academic mantle for a 
moment) the standard work on the subject. 
1 would suggest that he now turns his attention 
to tram tickets. I’m sure that he could make o! 
them an even more fascinating book. 

DAVID STONE 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue City is kidding itself that Mr. Butler will 
make tax concessions in his Budget because 
he is not afraid to use the money weapon 

inst inflation. The Banker even has an 
article entitled ‘Tax Relief through Bank 
rate?” although it concludes tamely enough 
that the Chancellor should confine himself 
to sensible readjustments of taxation ‘that 
improve the system as a whole without 
involving any perceptible net cost’—as, for 
example, the combination of variable surtax 
starting-points and earned-income allow- 
ances suggested by the Royal Commission. 
The City may, of course, be right for the 
wrong reasons. It would be unnatural for 
this Chancellor, faced with an above-the- 
line surplus of perhaps £250 million next 
year on the basis of existing taxation, to 
make no concessions at all. Mr. Butler 
has recently been talking about the 
value of incentives and in the debate in the 
House of Commons on March 23, Mr. 
Maudling, his Economic Secretary, repeated 
that it had been his policy ‘constantly to 
give all possible incentives to increase pro- 
ductive efficiency by reducing taxation, 
adding ‘but not so fast as to threaten once 
again a return to inflation.’ It would be 
strange if, on the eve of early election, Mr. 
Butler did not find a cunning way to give 
some tax relief without adding to the 
inflationary pressures. After all, he has to 
look ahead and take a chance, as he did in 
1953. If productive efficiency is not in- 
creased, our export trades will be in trouble, 
as the cotton textile trade is today. Mr. 
Butler, on his own protestations, must do 
something stimulating. 

; * * s 


But I must return to the spurious City 
argument that the Chancellor will give tax 
relief because he is not afraid, as were the 
Labour Chancellors, to use the money 
weapon to correct internal stresses. Cer- 
tainly he does not hesitate to use Bank rate, 
but there is no evidence that he is prepared 
to contract the supply of money in the bank- 
ing system sufficiently to cause serious un- 
employment. There is no evidence that dear 
money in itself—without a contraction of 
the money supply—has any effect in 
restraining wage claims or employers’ claims 
0a resources when profitability is high. The 
immediate internal success which Mr. Butler 
can claim from his recent measures was due 
not to 44 per cent., but to the direct control 
of hire-purchase finance. In a very short 
time furniture factories for the home market 
went on short time or switched to other 
products. However, even this may be short- 
lived, for hire-purchase contracts reported 
for March showed their usual seasonal in- 
crease. The money supply has certainly been 
made tighter this year—the banks’ liquidity 
Tatios have fallen recently below 30 per cent. 
and a few banks have been forced to sell 
short-dated bonds—but I notice that Mr. 
Manning Dacey in Lloyds Bank Review, 
after a critical analysis of the new flexible 
monetary policy, is very sceptical of the 
Treasury's determination to contract the 
money supply. ‘Perhaps,’ he suggests, ‘the 
behaviour of the [rising gilt-edged] market 
should in fact be construed . . . as a vote 
of no confidence that the tighter monetary 


ease sha 


policy will be carried through to its logical 
conclusion?’ Does it not amount to this: 
that in a modern welfare State, especially 
one governed by a Conservative administra- 
tion, no government can carry through a 
deflationary policy—by the harsh use of the 
money weapon—to the point that organ- 
ised labour will object, or to the point that 
the full employment policy has to be even 
temporarily abandoned? I am sure that Mr. 
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Butler is much more realistic about all this 
than the City. 
* ~ * 

I would add my plea to the Chancellor 
to supplement the recommendations of the 
Millard Tucker Committee—that insurance 
premiums for pensions for professional 
people and other self-employed persons 
should be allowed for tax purposes as are 
the premiums paid by commercial com- 
panies for their ‘group’ pensions. Here is an 
act of justice which is overdue. And its 
remedy in the Budget would encourage 
savings. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue Stock Exchange seems to be confident 
that it will have a ‘soft’ Budget, for prices 
have been rising quietly but steadily, 
although the turnover of business remains 
small, Some of the optimists are bound to 
be disappointed, for it is hardly possible for 
the taxes on beer, tobacco and petrol to be 
reduced simultaneously at a time when the 
Chancellor is seeking to restrain home con- 
sumption. There is, however, a general 
expectation in the City that Mr. Butler will 
do something to help Lancashire. The recent 
trade delegation would hardly have been 
received by the retiring Prime Minister as 
well as by the Chancellor if the politicians 
had not meant some business to result. To 
give an indication of the pre-Budget 
market. 
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Apart from COURTAULDs at 39s., which is 
really in a category of its own, textile shares 
have not risen appreciably on Budget hopes. 
The tale of woe from Lancashire has had a 
depressing effect. The most likely favour to 
be granted by Mr. Butler is the abolition of 
the remaining purchase tax on cotton 
textiles, which would cost the Treasury 


about £20 million, but this would not help 
the section of the trade affected by the rising 
imports of Indian grey cloth, whose prices 
are well below the purchase tax level. It is. 
of course, possible that the Chancellor will 
promise to put a ceiling on the imports of 
grey cloth, but that will increase rather than 
lessen Indian competition in our overseas 
markets. However an abolition of purchase 
tax will help the quality cotton trade and 
that will improve its export efficiency. If I 
were to pick out a good quality textile share 
as a Budget speculation, I would choose 
DAVID WHITEHEAD AND SONS (HOLDINGS). 
This company is said to be the only firm in 
the country which does all the manufactur- 
ing and processing operations involved in 
the production of coloured cotton fabrics, 
both for furnishing and dresses. It has also 
a first-class merchanting organisation. For 
the year ended December its net profits 
were nearly doubled—£199,567 against 
£105,841—and its final dividend of 15 per 
cent. brought the total to 20 per cent. on 
the doubled capital (against the equivalent 
15 per cent.). At 1s, 6d. ex dividend the 1s. 
shares return over 13 per cent. 
° » . 

The new two-year Anglo-Argentine trade 
and payments agreement, which was signed 
in Buenos Aires the week before last, was 
notable for one thing—an undertaking on 
the part of the Peron Government at long 
last to make a start in clearing the arrears 
of financial remittances to the UK—mainly 
the blocked dividends on British capital— 
which amount in all to about £74 million. 
A modest £14 million is to be paid before 
June 30. I have previously referred to the 
fact that FORESTAL LAND had opened up a 
tanning extract business in South Africa 
and is no longer dependent on the Argen- 
tine, Nevertheless, its earnings include the 
profits from Argentine quebracho, which 
have not so far been remitted, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the new agree- 
ment will now enable it to increase its 
dividends in respect of 1955. Its report for 
the year ended December, 1954, will be pub- 
lished next month. For 1953 it earned 32 
per cent and paid 12 per cent. out of 
reserves, the South African profits being 
ploughed back into the business. In August 
last year it issued one new share for every 
five at 30s. These will not participate in the 
1954 dividend. | do not anticipate that the 
dividend for 1954 will be increased, but the 
prospects for the current year are un- 
doubtedly more favourable. The shares 
have come back in a dull market to 34s. 9d. 
to yield about £6.18 per cent. 





Better than Butler ? 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 267 
Report by Mervyn Horder 


Dean Swift suggested a tax on female beauty, to be assessed by the payers themselves. 
This he thought certain to be profitable, and cheerfully paid. Competitors were asked 
to devise, for a prize of £5, a really lucrative new modern tax, and extol its advantages 


I HAD hoped in my feeble way that the 
combined brain power of Spectator readers 
might excogitate at least one sensible idea; 
that What the Butler Saw in his issue of 
April 15 might positively help him in his 
Budget debates; that perhaps my personal 
burden of taxation might be reduced by 
squeezing the other fellow in some way. But 
no. Macabre, dotty, vindictive these many 
ideas were, but few indeed in any way prac- 
ticable. Only one competitor (D. Wylow) 
Suggested taxing advertisements, which is 
successfully done in many European 
countries, and he must have half the prize; 
the other half goes to H. A. C. Evans for 
an unanswerably simple idea (if it could 
once be instituted). Of the rest many went 
for a tax on keeping up appearances, and 
of these I must quote Colin Prestige’s entry, 
which I find impossible to understand, so I 
feel sure there must be something in it. | 
also liked P. M., A. Macdonald—these are 
printed— S. G. E. Lythe, R. B. Browning, 
Robert Waterhouse and C. W. H. Young. 


PRIZES 
(D. WYLOow) 


An Advertisement Tax 


Elegant ladies and gentlemen framed in 
luxury smoking large cigarettes, a jolly bar- 
man offering me a huge tankard of beer, the 
happy family grouped around the television, 
the two white-shirted boys—one not so white, 
a gigantic bottle of sauce, and a bundle of 
enormous sausages heading for the sky, these 
manifestations and many more like them 
greet me at the street corner and reproduced 
on the pages of my magazine threaten to 
devour all the reading matter. Much money, 
a relief to me, no doubt awaits you, my 
dear Mr. Butler, should you care to tax 
advertisements! 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 
A Strike Tax 

I think the most lucrative tax would be one 
on strikes. Strikes are now obviously an 
accepted part of-the British way of life, and 
there is every indication that they will extend 
even more widély among the population than 
at present. It should therefore be a fruitful, 
all-the-year-round, tax. Moreover, it would 
have similar advantages to Morton’s Fork—if 
my failing memory is not at fault. Thus, if 
strikes occurred, the tax money would flow 
into the public coffers; if the tax discouraged 
strikes, the blessings of mainteined productivity 
would result. Either way the country would 


benefit. 
COMMENDED 
(COLIN PRESTIGE) 
A Tax on ‘Keeping up with the Joneses’ 

AMOUNT PAYABLE: The aggregate of seven- 
ninths of the net income tax payable otherwise 
than by virtue of additional liability under the 
provisions of any initial marginal allowance 
less a one-tenth balancing charge by the over- 
all average of those neighbours by whose 
standards equality or superiority of living is 
maintained and eight-sevenths of the purchase 
tax relief allowable where such is less than 
four-tenths of the unadjusted area average and 
exceeds by more than twice the customs and 
excise surcharge (if any) of the adjusted area 
average calculated as if the mean average 
except as aforesaid exceeded the net dis- 
allowance reliefs by more than six-tenths of 
the gross average of the two previous years. 

MERITS: (a) Being based upon neighbours’ 
tax assessments, constantly increasing mutual 
tax liabilities are inevitable. (b) The onus of 
appeal for overcharge lying on the tax-payer, 
he must thoroughly comprehend the above 
basis of assessment. 

(P. M.) 

I suggest an Avoirdupois Tax on all who 

fail to turn the scale at the weight specified 
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as correct for their age and build; this to be 
levied twice yearly after a test by the com. 
petent government authority; children under 
sixteen, invalids and expectant mothers to be 
exempted on production of appropriate cer. 
tificates; a super-tax (called Gross) to be levied 
on the outsize, and another (called Fine) op 
habitual fashion-slimmers; the normally 
healthy, whose under- or over-weight assess. 
ment after one year remains static or deterio- 
rates, to incur a corresponding tax increase: 
guidance leaflets and advice clinics to be avail. 
able to all, the whole scheme to be run in con. 
junction with existing health services. Such a 
tax would ensure a better standard of looks 
and efficiency and provide revenue for welfare 
purposes. 


(A. MACDONALD) 


A tax on ladies’ hats would yield prodigious 
revenue. My proposals are as follows : 

1. Every hat purchased to be assessed forth- 

with by a local tribunal. 

2. Local tribunals of married men to be set 
up. Each tribunal to be assisted by a 
professional comedian as assessor. 

3. Hats to be graded. The more laughably 
fantastic to be placed in a ‘Super Class’ 
(S) and ruthlessly taxed. Others, less fan- 
tastic, to be classified (A) to (EB), and 
taxed on a descending scale. Ordinary 
sensible hats, if any, to be unclassed (U), 
and issued tax-free to old-age pensioners, 

4. Each hat to be provided with a disc show- 
ing letter classification and also (most 
important) date of issue. 

Imagine the added interest to afternoon tea 
parties, and the furtive attempts to ascertain 
letter classifications and dates—all grist to the 
Chancellor’s mill. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 270 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 
A prize of £5 is offered for an extract 
from a leading article in Newspeak on the 
retirement of Big Brother (see the appendix 
to Orwell’s 1984). Limit 150 words. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 270,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by April 26. Results in the 
Spectator of May 6. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 830 








ACROSS DOWN ; 1 5 a " ; 5 
1 Venus ensphered at dusk? (6). 1 The wrong flavouring for the drink : 
4 Heads it is! (8). named (9). 9 
10 The enthusiast at the polls is fatter 2 Thus below it’s healthier (7). 
than he was (7). 3 ‘But come thou goddess fair and 10 i 
11 Seize the couch (7). free, In Heaven ycleap’'d ——’ 
12 Car ride, Sid? (anag.) (5, 5). (Milton) (10). 
13 You'll find me as I’m hidden in the —§ Constellation that should be success- 7 ¥ 
Orient (4). | ful at the bran-tub (3, 6). 
15 ‘To bask i’ the sun and —— out 6 Use a reconstruction here (4). i4 
knees and feet’ (Browning) (7). 7 The nymph of the Severn is evidently 
17 It’s nm Bape me pee for the 4 a blonde (7) 1S 16 17 8 
perts to be excellent and get 100 (7). 8 Mused amon 5 
g the house-leeks (5). 
19 bee bet gay for the under- 9 ‘As proper men as ever —— upon 
21 Keystone? (7). : neat’s leather’ (Shakespeare) (4). 19 20 21 
23 Appropriate wear when it’s raining 14 Such. a = make into 
cats and dogs (4). securities? (10). 
24 Where to find the cash in the mon- 16 Like people in the Soke of Peter- 23 D4 25 
astery (10). borough? (9). vats 
27 The kind of work Kingsley admitted 18 Additional danger to sailors in great 
was dull at whiles (7). straits (9). 
28 Is it Pussy’s coat that looks so silky? 20 He was for truth (7). af - 
(7). 22 Sycophants reduced to a day in 
29 After the fish heads on board ship? Rome (7). 
(8). 23 Waggish in war? (5). ) 0 
30 ‘He only does it to annoy because he 25 Pole loses a thousand at the races (4). 





knows it * (Carroll) (6). 


26 The girl for Wembley! (4). 


wo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chamber's Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. 


They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


epened after noon on April 26 and addressed: Crossword No. 830, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 











Solution on April 29 


Solution to No. 828 on page iii 


Winners of Crossword No, 828: Miss W. M. Barker, 25 Viewfield Road 


W.18, and Mrs, P. MaTTHEWws 31 Nassington Road, N.W.3 
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company’s system is given, during 'S with bad appetites by giv- 
which time a good salary is paid ee te he —- ing them a little Rayner’s piquant Indian| BEDSITTERS AVAILABLE. Young profes- 
Applications should be addressed in [Wy yo = eet. | Mango Chutney. sional people in graduate couple’s delightful 
writing, giving full details of age. rong T $0! - . i rnes Common. 
education cualifications, 82 Baker ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 hg Fyn rte‘ re yy ty SRO ) eodeeee 
» Goa wi Be ; *\care and attention at The Hostel of St.| Port. From 45s. e 6418. 
Street, London, W.1. Preliminary ork Street, W.1. Modigliani Drawings :| | uke. This Clergy Nursing Home is not State} YOUNG CONDUCTOR (grad.) needs Lon- 
interviews may take place regionally Pajetta Paintings. aided and urgently needs Subscriptions,| don pied-a-terre while working in Continen- 
throughout the country STUDIO ONE, Disney’s THE VANISHING Donations, Legacies. 14 Fitzroy Square, Lon-|tal opera houses, Hilarity guaranteed. He 
PRAIRIE (U), 12.55, 3.0, 5.15, 7.30, 9.45 etc, | don, W.1. thrives on youthful company.—Box 53%. 
8 eee eee e @ @ @ -@6—6@ @ __——- —— 
i 
= 1° 1° 9 
. 23 o" le Tem. 6404 
24% with income tax paid at the source is worth E 
- : ; vs. 7.30 Wed. 
& <7 ctenable interest — a point worth remembering 6 od. & Set. 2.30 
wi ~ ~~ compare interest rates. With the 
4a Cheltenham and Gloucester Building Society you & W 
take security and ease of withdrawal for granted, DIANA YNYARD 
e of course. Send today for our investment folder. e M 
| argalo Malcolm 
e ASSETS £24 MILLIONS RESERVES £14 MILLIONS ° GI LLMORE KE N 
e E a | 
GLOUCESTER “THE BAD SEED” 
“ bd BUILDING SOCIETY e 
pe e| CLARENCE ST. CHELTENHAM |, 
‘ sil; ’ * ® ’ 
ali Thrilling! ‘Gripping! ‘Dramatic!’ 
®eeeeeeeeeee ee 
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LITERARY EDUCATIONAL MEMORIALS 


‘'VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE—| ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass 

but I've never got started.. MAKE A START | training for graduates and well-educated Windows. Designs submitted. G. Maile & 

TODAY—papers are larger than they have girls. New courses 19th April. Canteen. St. Son Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1, 

been for over 12 years. Two or three hours’) Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright ee i. 

postal tuition a week from the LSJ will start) Road, London, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 

you writing—and earning. FREE book from 

PROSPECTUS DEPT., The London School| $7 MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COMLECE: 

of Journalism, $7 Gordon Square, London, ~ - nail 7 . 

eS MOS. AS7). grnete are LSI stu-| well-educated girls, Assured high-grade sec.| Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
| posts in all parts of the world. New course . 

: : jand Pennine Way. R. Licence, Cent. hig. 
ACCURATE TYPIST willing to undertake) commences 2 May and 9 May. | Billiards, Library and Music Room, TV 
work in epare time. Manuscripts, etc, Write) BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.|A.A. & R.A.C, Tel.: 71. Signpost Country 
Box No, 535. | Parents desiring vacancies and men and) House Hotel. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal) Women seeking teaching appointments, also} ; . 
subscription, National Geog. Magazine,| Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery 
. , ‘ MIN-Y-Mor. Private Hotel. Sea Front 
49s, 2d., Life (Int.), 45s. Popular Mecha-| tO R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon.| panroom Table lennis, Talkies. Broch 
nics, 32s; Popular Photography, 36s.| Secretary, Public Relations Committee. In-| P waddiin . - Seeeaee. 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co.|corporated Association of Preparatory) |” - 
(SP.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. | Schools Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings, bog oee Connaught Coun, W. 
S J ; STUDY : Tel., 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds, sea front. 
NCE— COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif. &" . 
So an etbe~ttatee a Conese. 37 of Educn. (all Examining Bodies), London| Gardens. Putting Green Garages. Super- 
Duke St., W.1, MAY. 6626 * °"| University, B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc.(Economics),| /ative food. 7 gns, Summer 74-9 gns. 
~ _— * 24 B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B. and Diplomas, Bar -- , 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU fo: all office|(Pis. I and ID), various Professional Bxams.| CO> |), BeAy As Blanes, Spain. Blats to 
staff, men and women. Typewriting, Dupli-|Low fees. Prospectus free from Registrar , — — _ 
cating. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, (76), University Correspondence College, Bur-- COTSWOLDS, Residential Hotel, well 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090, lington House, Cambridge. heated. good cooking, garden, own poultry. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist) DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland) ‘restful, near buses, shops. Old Red Lion, 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work) Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel. : 66 Summer 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from! nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. ‘¢™m™s 5-74 ans. 
Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fiction-| General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortab! 
2 ic ‘ r e 
pene yg! peo x! Regent House, a PARK 7437. | am, central heating, log fire, a pro- 
. - ? — EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| duce. Terms 6 & 6} gns, weekly. Mrs, I. 
*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for) tion.—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- | Steven Southcombe, Widecombe - in - the - 
you. No Sales—No pag a — S2) tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General Moor, Devon. 
“Know-How Guide to riting Success’) Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical > > ; 
from B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd.,/(non-exam) Courses in business subjects aot ieitene eee ae ee 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. Write today for free prospectus, mentioning breakfast and dinner: 12th July-14th Septem. 
ber. 110 rooms (91 with private bathrooms); 


~e : F biects in which interested to 
LYRICS and Musical Plays set to music./ S*%#™-. OF sunk . 
Carrington Briggs, Composer, Leven, Yorks. it Game — 2. ome Cl commen teeta ant eoasteds tat water don 
STORIES AND ARTICLES required for ps ee ee | and night; 2 spacious lounges and conference 

hall (ballroom), large attractive garden, first- 


American journals. Donald Craig, Holycross, INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Thurles. Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others.) cjass tennis court; ideal for study groups, 
holiday parties, reunions, conferences. En- 


. : ‘ 6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
TALENTED. Old Etonian, ex Guards Officer quiries to Matron, Halliday Hall, South Side, 


. frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
in exceptional city job. reviews theatre, ballet, > Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). | Clapham Common, London, $.W.4, Tel. 
records, etc. Box 553. TULsehill 8432. 








|HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


- 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34) 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting |S; Giles. Comprehensive Training; Grad.| ppenc . 
7 . . : NCH RIVIE djacent N ' 

— bookiet. Reseat ee Wept.| Course, Next term April 25. Prosp. i ~aktmdae cau jm ony vile. 

85G), Palace Gate, Londoa, WS. | POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of| Hotel. B. & B. terms. Box No, 101, 


Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from) 
Cc. D. Park, M.A., LL.D. Dept. B92,) 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

ST. MARGARET'S, Yeaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury. Boarding School for girls 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education), 
situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 
from Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
age of 7 years, For prospectus apply Sec. 


GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
country and the heather. Super comfort 
Home Cooking, H. & C, water—electric 
fires & bedside lights all rooms. Village 
served by buses & trains 


ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful holi- 
day with all comforts, good cuisine, garden, 
in lovely old Manor House at Orta. Bro- 
chure on request. Ca’Nigra Miasino Lago 
| D'O ta (Novara). 





Announcing the 25th volume in 


THE SURVEY 
OF LONDON 


, i gni mes § THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62) JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St. 
, Series of magnificent volu South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306) Clement's Bay, the Island's newest luxu 

f the test value to the ree 4 
of t greates alue (3 lines). hotel delightfully situated on sea front. 





serious student of the London oS. prey bathrooms, orchestra. fully licensed. 

. 10-16 guineas, Brochure “R.”” Tel. Central 
scene throughout the ages. SHOPPING BY POST | 445s, ‘i 

VOLUME XXV ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality,| ‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, 

direct from factory, save ££ £s. Send today,| Farms, Guest Houses.” Recommended 

’ +4 Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon, hospitality through Britain 3s, 6d., postage 

St. George s Fields ENVELOPES (Dickinson). 6 x 34, white, eo Victor Hilton, Harbourside, 

0 ay. 


16s. 1,000.—L. Warsen, 7 Newton Ave., 


N.10 

HAVE YOU SEEN the new plastic con-| 
tainer for paper handkerchiefs? Keeps them) 
handy for use. Ideal for the home, nursery, 


OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL Mouse- 
hole, Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in un- 
spoilt Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no 
trippers. Excellent library, very comfortable 
armchairs and beds, full sea views. Garden 


The Parishes of 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
and St. Mary, Newington 


> : . . ' ‘flice, staff rooms, doctors, dentists, hair-| 
For the historian here is a wealth yoo dy etc. Bacheeles to W. H. SMITH/to beach, safe bathing; local produce, gen- 
of information on subjects ranging J} « SON'S shops. Available in clear, blue| erous table. From 7 ens , Season trom 9 ans. 
: ads - ‘4 pink plastic. Price 7s. 6d. GET YOURS |S.a.c. for illustrate rochure, Telephone an 
from Roman — wend oe ‘NOW ! . ‘ telegrams : Mousehole 222. Resident Pro- 
tury philanthropy, from palaces tc HOSEPIPE VALUE!!! Compare free, tictor: S. P. Bryant. 
prisons—all fully illustrated with samples, Solid rubber, 60 ft., 4-inch bore.) PEMBROKESHIRE; nature-lovers = wel 
photographs, plans and drawings. 21s. 6d. carriage paid, Mere durable green) comed; beautiful historic house, woods 
plastic, only 24s. Also others. Highest) lakes, farm; modern amenities, sea near all 
is net quality, Rewrnable unless delighted. Greens, | sides; own farm.—Lockley, Orielton Nature 
us u 
981 Albert Street, Lytham | Reserve. Pembroke 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED § MONSTER my ped Special Consign-| RYE, The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., A.A. 
HURB a a ee ge *.| approved, Licensed, Superb position in a 
BROC Superbly delicious, 3 Ib 12s. 6d. 6 Ib. 24s. lovely centre for Spzing holidays. Rye 2216. 


Original 25 Ib. box 98s. SWISS GRUYERE. 





SPECTATOR, APRIL 


Comprehensive and practical training for) APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbridge 
. L 





15, 195$§ 


| THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE 

FOOD GUIDE is now ready aoe 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price 
Nearly a third of the entries are new, The 
standard goes higher every year. Ss. from 
all booksellers, Published by Cassell. 


| 
YORKSHIRE DALES.—Billy-Garth Guesr 
House, Haton-in-Ribblesdale, at foot of 
Penyghent, overlooking River Ribble 
ovely Scenery. Every comfort. Cordon Bleu 
|cooking. Ideal Touring and Walking Centre 
| Brochure. ‘ 











HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


FISHING IN CO'WWNEMARA. Well-stockeg 
Fisheries and Tourist Centre. Write Percy 
Stanley. Hon Sec, Clifden Trout Anglers 
Assoc., Connemara, Ireland 
FREE.—Norfolk Broads Holiday Booklet 
Modern furnished Bungalows with wonderful 
fishing ard yachting facilities on River 
| Thurne. Return post replies MORSE, Repps, 
| Potter Heigham, Norfolk. 


|/HOLIDAYS THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ way 


| 


in Austria, France, Germany, Holland 
- ‘To get the best out of travelling is 
to learn to understand new customs, new 
| ways of living new ways of thinking 
Spend your holidays abroad in the inter- 
esting, friendiy atmosphere of a private 
family. Illus. Brochure : E.F.A., 20 Bucking. 
jham Street, W.C.2. 

REVEL IN THE SUN (and cheaply) at 


CANNES, CADIZ or SEVILLE University 
Summer School, from 314 gns. Write now 
Mary Sanger, 106 Ken. High St., W8, 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
from £12 for S days to £195 for 3 months, 
Also passages to Canada/U.S.A. from £50.— 
Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
LTD., 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1, Tel.: 
HOLborn 1887. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
15-day Grand Conducted Coach Tour visiting 
Banja Luka, Sarajevo. Dubrovnik, Split, 
Zadar, etc. £52 15s. 
GREECE and THE HOLY LAND 
18-day Comprehensive Tour by Boat from 
Venice, visiting Athens, Pirzus, Crete, 
Rhodes, Mykonos, etc., £65. 
24-day Holy Land Tour by Air, via Athens, 
Istanbul, £225. 
Apply for details and brochure : 
APAL TRAVEL LTD, (DEPT. §), 
(In association with See Yugoslavia Ltd.) 
W.c.l. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 828 

ACROSS.—1 Portland. 5 Slocum. 9 Long- 
}boat. 10 Scamel. 12 Rowels, 13 Puissant. 15 
|Rank outsider. 18 Chequer-board. 24 
Punished. 24 Gusher. 26 One man. 27 
Gondolas. 28 Duster. 29 Stillage 

DOWN .—1 Paltry. 2 Renown. 3 Lobelia 
4 Noah. 6 Locusts. 7 Commando. 8 Military 
}11 Put upon. 14 Skirter. 16 Scaphoid 17 
Meanders. 19 Upstage. 20 Roundel, 21 
Shelta. 22 Grasse. 25 Goat. 


3 R's 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smedtey’s will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 

















Special direct import of this much favoured) gf, TVWES, CORNWALL. St. Ive’s Ba 
- cheese. Perfect freshness assured. 1 Ib 9s.) yore]. Open May until October. Cc j 
Published by the London County } 2 \b 17s. 6d. Free delivery anywhere in the ine position sands and sea, Excellent bathing, 


tennis, sea fishing and boating. Golf near 


Council and may be purchased, || ~ *. Our offers appear every week in this 
by. 52 bedrooms (some private bathrooms) 


column but a complete list of our specialities, 
either directly or through any the best that money can buy and many 


A Fs all é ce t sine mee Se Gar: 
bookseller. from the Council's § oniy obtainable in the U.K. from us, will be = ellen agemer Licensed SaCeeS eee 
° rite for brochure. Tel. 106. 

Agents posted on request. SHILLING COFFEE CO 
? LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 SEA AND COUNTRY. Magnificent views 


extensive grounds, billiards, private bath- 


TWEED, Genuire hand-woven, thoroughly . 
STAPLES PRESS LTD shrunk. Send for patt., state garment and pom ee SS a = 
. - > - or > 2 crs - boo! 
Mandeville Place, London, W.! shade, Stanieys, Clitden, Connemara, Irel speciality. Terms 30s to 36s. daily, no extras 


Verney! “FIVE ROCKS.” CHALE, 
Tel Niton 346 


TYPEWRITERS/ DUPLICATORS, 
Clayton, M.C. Market Rasen. s.a.c. 
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Easter Holiday Attraction 
The Marvellous Story of 


USS IN BOOTS 


2.30 daily until April 23rd 





, London, 


Subscription Rate 
April 15, 1955 








